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THIS MONTH'S WINNER 

Michael Greene 

Produce Merchandiser 
Lowes Foods Stores, Inc. 
Winston Salem, NC 
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How To Win ^ 

lb win the Produce Business Quiz, the first 
thing you have to do is enter. The rules are 
simple: Read through the articles and 
advertisements in this issue to find the 
answers. Fill in the blanks corresponding 
to the questions below, and either cut along 
the dotted line or photocopy the page, and 
send your answers along with a business 
card or company letterhead to the address 
listed on the coupon. The winner will be 
chosen by drawing from the responses 
received before the publication of our Feb- 
ruary issue of Produce Business. The win- 
ner must agree to submit a color photo to 
be published in that issue. 



For Michael Greene, merchandising 
director for Lowes Foods Stores, Inc., Win- 
ston Salem, NC, making sure the unique 
supermarket chain consistently offers its 
customers the freshest products for the best 
value is his biggest priority. 

With 12 years experience in the produce 
industry, Michael's primary role as mer- 
chandising director involves overseeing the 
produce and floral departments in each 
store in his district. 

"I spend most of my time in the field," 
says Michael, who has worked for Lowes 
since June 2007. "I enjoy interacting with 
customers both internally and externally. 
My job is ever-changing and completely 
different all the time." 

A Produce Business reader for about two 
years, Michael most enjoys reading about 
new products and keeping up to speed on 
the different commodities making an 
impact in the industry. 

As the winner of the Produce Business 
Quiz, Michael wins an 11 -piece set of 



graphite golf clubs. 

WIN AN ECO-LUXURY ORGANIC COTTON ROBE 

Pamper yourself and be good to the environment! Free of all chemicals at all stages of production 
from cultivation to manufacturing. Made in Europe under fair labor conditions. Available in three 
unisex sizes: Unisize, extra small (for persons 5'5" or under) and extra large (6' or over). 

QUESTIONS FOR THE bVcEMBER~ ISSUE 

1) What is the fax number for Frank's Distributing? 



2) When did S. Strock start offering fruit and vegetables? 



3) What is the web address for Cal-Harvest? _ 



4) What is the phone number for Northern Plains Potato Growers Association?, 



5) What is the toll-free number for Sun Valley Group? 



6) Where is the toll-free number for Flavour Pict? 



This issue was: Q Personally addressed to me Q Addressed to someone else 
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State . 
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. Zip _ 
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Photocopies of this form are acceptable. Please send answers to: 
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WASHINGTON GRAPEVINE 

A report on the inside happenings of government. 



SUBMITTED BY DR. LORELEI DISOGRA, EDD, RD • UNITED FRESH PRODUCE ASSOCIATION 



United Fresh 



Fresh Produce Snack Programs 



As debate on the U.S. Farm Bill 
continues in Washington, DC, 
one program winning wide- 
spread Congressional support is 
the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
School Snack Program. While not yet 
assured, the Senate is considering expanding 
the program to provide a free fresh fi^uit or 
vegetable snack every day to more than 4.5 
million elementary school children across all 
50 states. But our success in the United 
States is not an isolated event. School fresh 
fruit and vegetable snack programs have 
become a global public health strategy to 
increase children's fruit and vegetable con- 
sumption and reduce their risk of obesity. 

Many countries, including England, New 
Zealand, Ireland, Denmark, Holland, Nor- 
way, Canada and the United States, have 
established programs that are delivering sig- 
nificant benefits to children's health and to 
the produce industry. Global collaboration 
is helping build political support for addi- 
tional funding to expand fresh fruit and veg- 
etable snack programs within these coun- 
tries and to additional countries. 

Although each country implements its 
fresh fruit and vegetable school snack pro- 
gram in a unique way, all have a common 
goal — to provide students with a free fresh 
fruit or vegetable snack at school, thus 
increasing consumption and promoting 
good health. America's children, like chil- 
dren in Europe, Canada, New Zealand and 
many other countries, eat less than half of 
the fruits and vegetables recommended for 
good health each day. 

Expanding on traditional nutrition educa- 
tion efforts, today's fruit and vegetable snack 
programs focus on increasing the availabili- 
ty and accessibility of quality fresh produce 
as the strongest determinants of children's 
fruit and vegetable intake. From the very 
beginning, the results were clear: Fruit and 
vegetable snack programs increased chil- 
dren's fruit and vegetable consumption. 

Public health leaders, school officials and 
parents are also finding the benefits of 
school fresh fruit and vegetable snack pro- 



grams are far-reaching and go beyond the 
direct consumption of the snack itself each 
day. A significant benefit seen in several 
countries is that students choose less candy, 
chips and other high-calorie snack foods 
from vending machines and actually choose 
more fruits and vegetables in school lunch 
lines. The programs introduce children to a 
much wider variety of fruits and vegetables 



Kids eating more 
fruits and vegetables 
is truly a win-win 
for everyone. 



than they would ordinarily experience, and 
parents report the kids begin to positively 
influence their families' eating habits with 
new tastes and demands for more fruits and 
vegetables to be served at home. 

The worldwide interest in expanding 
school fresh fruit and vegetable snack pro- 
grams can be traced to policy recommenda- 
tions of the World Health Organization 
(WHO), global collaboration and networking 
and, of course, the programs' effectiveness 
once implemented. From an initial meeting 
in Berlin, Germany, in January 2003, I've 
been a part of a group of 30 international 
leaders working to share experiences, best 
practices, model programs and evaluation 
results. Collaboration at international meet- 
ings at the WHO in 2003, in New Zealand in 
2004, Canada in 2006 and Belgium in 2007 
has moved this initiative forward as a policy 
priority. Positive evaluation results found in 
one country are quickly shared around the 
world and used to build political support. 

While much of our focus is on the U.S. 
Farm Bill, an equally exciting major policy 
initiative is underway in Europe to signifi- 



cantly expand funding for school fresh fruit 
and vegetable snack programs. Efforts to 
build broad political support among agricul- 
ture and public health governmental author- 
ities at the European Parliament, the Euro- 
pean Commission and the Council of the 
European Union were initiated in April 
2007. A landmark briefing on Promoting 
Fruit and Vegetable School Programs in Europe 
was held for senior European governmental 
decision makers in Belgium. The European 
Commission is now considering investing 
$100 million Euros each year in matching 
funds to expand School Fruit Schemes 
throughout Europe. Since April, follow-up 
meetings have been held in several Euro- 
pean cities to continue work on this poten- 
tial new European policy. At the European 
Commission, the director general for agri- 
culture and senior agriculture staff are lead- 
ing this effort and working closely with 
European produce trade associations, cancer 
societies and heart associations. 

That type of coalition, bringing together 
public health organizations, nutrition advo- 
cates and the produce industry, is critical to 
expanding snack programs worldwide. During 
this year's U.S. Farm Bill debate, more than 60 
public health and nutrition organizations 
joined together to urge Congress to support 
expanding the fruit and vegetable snack pro- 
gram and better align agricultural pohcy with 
pubhc health policy. This coalition, focused 
on increasing fruit and vegetable consump- 
tion among America's children, will have a 
lasting impact on our industry. 

As the urgency to promote healthful eat- 
ing and combat obesity among children 
grows in all countries, expansion of school 
fresh fruit and vegetable snack programs is 
expected to continue to gain political support 
in 2008. Expanding these programs to reach 
more children in more countries will 
increase children's fruit and vegetable con- 
sumption, give them a head start on a life- 
time of healthful eating and create new 
growth opportunities for the fruit and veg- 
etable industry. Kids eating more fruits and 
vegetables is truly a win-win for everyone. 
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individual businesses, and their personnel, more efficiently. 



And your Number 1 source for all of the above is PRODUCE 
BUSINESS, the industry's only monthly business masazine 
servins all buyins sesments. And the most widely read of 
any publication in the field. If you're not receivins every 
important issue, call to start your subscription without delay 
It's the only way to be sure you're settins all the knowledse 
you need. And srowins the way you should. 
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YES! Please enter my PRODUCE BUSINESS subscription immediately for one year (12 informative issues) at just $58.40 | 
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BY BRYAN SILBERMANN, PRESIDENT • PRODUCE MARKETING ASSOCIATION 



Marketplace Pemeption vs. Reality 



|Part 1|: M Safety 

"I'd describe this as B.S. and A.S. — 'Before Spinach' and 'After Spinach.' 
B.S. — only a handful of customers wanted to know where and how their pro- 
duce was grown, and taste and quality were more important. A.S — there's no 
stopping customer distrust of produce or any product for that matter." 

— Interviewed retailer 



Successful product marketing, 
regardless of product, is driven by 
the ability to predict and respond to 
consumer preferences, which can 
quickly shift in response to current 
events. No subject facing the produce industry 
is in more flux than food safety. 

Earlier this year. Produce Marketing Asso- 
ciation (PMA) teamed with Cornell University 
to study consumers' attitudes about food 
safety and how well retailers know their cus- 
tomers on this topic. Led by my longtime 
friend and collaborator. Professor Ed 
McLaughlin, the researchers' goal was to 
identify opportunities to better communicate 
with and satisfy our customers at the most 
visible point of the produce supply chain. 
Study results were first shared at PMA's 2007 
Fresh Summit International Convention and 
Exposition in Houston. 

This past summer, the Cornell team sur- 
veyed 544 produce shoppers in stores in four 
U.S. markets. They then asked 40 produce 
executives representing 81 percent of U.S. 
supermarket sales to predict their customers' 
responses. Some were interviewed to get their 
interpretations of survey results. The research 
also covered attitudes about organics, which I 
hope to examine in a later column. 

We found retailers often didn't know their 
customers' minds regarding food safety very 
well — and, as a result, there are many oppor- 
tunities to have more meaningful conversa- 
tions with our customers at the store level. 

Consumers are more worried about food 
safety than their retailers think. Barely half of 
surveyed shoppers report they are confident 
about the safety of produce growing condi- 



tions, while a nearly equal amount lack confi- 
dence or are neutral at best. Contrast this to 
the 90 percent of retailers who think their cus- 
tomers believe produce is being grown safely. 

Retailers also misjudged the concerns that 
ranked highest with their customers; 73 per- 
cent of all shoppers report they are "some- 
what" to "very concerned" about pesticide 
residues, while 50 percent report they are 
similarly concerned about "germs." 

But who pays for extra safety measures? 
Almost three-quarters of shoppers indicate 
they are willing, at least theoretically, to pay 
more for produce certified as grown under safe 
farming practices. Only one-third of retailers 
predicted their consumers would pay extra. 

As the Cornell researchers commented at 
Fresh Summit, retailers tend to base their 
opinions of consumer attitudes on the actual 
purchasing behavior of shoppers — what 
shows up on the sales receipt — while survey 
respondents tend to say what they believe, 
which may or may not be reflected in sales. 
Bear in mind, though, that retailers were 
asked by the researchers to predict how their 
customers would respond to the survey, not 
how their purchases would be impacted. 

The Cornell research echoes other recent 
PMA research findings that consumers are 
increasingly interested in locally grown pro- 
duce — apparently because of recent food- 
safety scares. Two-thirds of consumers agree 
or strongly agree that locally grown foods are 
safer than produce transported long distances. 
MeanwhOe, 73 percent of shoppers report 
they are somewhat to very concerned about 
the safety of imported produce. Here it came 
as no surprise to retailers that "local" equates 
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more worried 
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safety than their 
retailers thinly. 



to "safe" in consumers' minds. 

Many surveyed consumers feel safer when 
they can put a "face" on their fruits and veg- 
etables, by buying local. Just over half of the 
surveyed consumers agree "somewhat" to 
"strongly" that they prefer to buy fresh fruits 
and vegetables if they can identify the farm 
from which they came. 

The Cornell/PMA research confirms con- 
sumers are shaken by recent food-safety 
problems and their shopping interests are 
shifl:ing as a result. For food safety — as with 
last month's topic of country-of-origin label- 
ing — the rules of consumer engagement are 
changing, and so must we. Consumers are 
becoming more demanding about where and 
from whom their produce is procured. As a 
result, we should also reshape our marketing 
strategies to address their needs. 

I believe what consumers really want is 
the reassurance that comes with transparency 
of information and a feeling of personal con- 
nection. While our industry is being aggres- 
sive on food safety, word of our efforts has 
reached retailers but not consumers. So now, 
we must consider how to do more at point-of- 
purchase to convey safety information in a 
responsible and reassuring way. 

We must look for ways to put a trustwor- 
thy "face" back on produce, whether its pro- 
ducer hails from down the street, across the 
country or around the world. As the retailer 
quoted at the beginning of this article told our 
researchers, there can't be any more B.S. We 
aren't producing widgets; we're supplying 
life- impacting food. We must listen to our 
customers and we must respond. 
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Actions Speak Ifluder Than Words 



That we must respond to our consumers 
is beyond doubt — but to which con- 
sumer shall we respond? The hypo- 
thetical consumer answering survey 
questions? Or the actual consumer 
purchasing in our stores? 

If you listened to the retailers who spoke 
at the Fresh Summit workshop president 
Bryan Silbermann refers to — Don Harris 
from Wild Oats/Whole Foods, Mike O'Brien 
from Schnucks Markets and Michael Agostini 
from Wal-Mart — you constantly got the 
sense they felt they knew their customers 
better than the customers knew themselves. 

In a sense, they probably do; they have 
decades of experience judging behavior, and 
behavior informs us in a way words do not. 

What are we to make of 73 percent of con- 
sumers saying they are "very concerned" 
about pesticide residues? How are we to 
understand 50 percent are "very concerned" 
about "germs" on the produce? 

To a retailer, the key question is how to 
interpret "very concerned." If 73 percent of 
consumers are "very concerned" about pesti- 
cides but "very concerned" does not translate 
into skipping the produce department or 
reducing produce purchases, maybe it is not 
something to be too worried about. 

Retailers and producers make a mistake if 
they dismiss self-reported consumer concerns 
discordant with past behavior. Sometimes 
consumer expressions can signal a shift from 
past concerns that will be reflected in future 
behavior. Sometimes self-reported consumer 
sentiments can reveal a marketing opportuni- 
ty just waiting for someone to seize. 

Interpreting consumer research requires 
important attention to the meaning of words. 
If consumers report "locally grown" foods are 
safer than produce transported long dis- 
tances, what are they saying? That trans- 
portation makes produce unsafe? That grow- 
ers, who know their product needs to be 
transported, do things that make it less safe? 
Or is it "us vs. them," where "local" growers 
are somehow "like" the consumers whereas 
distant growers are not and thus distrusted? 
We certainly should not assume consumer 



perceptions correspond to trade practices. 
Locally grown is an excellent example. Many 
chains have rules that local is based on 
mileage. For example, on its Web site. Whole 
Foods gives its criteria for local: Only produce 
that has traveled less than a day (seven or 
fewer hours by car or truck) from the farm to 
our facility can be labeled "locally grown." 

Seven hours at 65 miles per hour is 455 
miles. Also this is the distance to a Whole 
Foods "facility," not the store. If the facility is 
three hours from the store, produce grown 
650 miles from the store could still be classi- 
fied as local. That is almost the distance 
between Baltimore, MD, and Jacksonville, FL. 

If consumers report they love local and we 
judge the veracity of this statement by 
putting produce from several states away in 
front of them, their behavior won't corre- 
spond to their statements because they likely 
meant something entirely different by "local." 

In its own research on this topic. Produce 
Business is finding issues such as nationalism 
can wildly affect consumer attitudes. In the 
United Kingdom, for example, residents of 
London, who might wax poetic over local in a 
focus group, are horrified if the moderator 
tries to explain they might like more produce 
imported from northern France. Although it is 
840 miles from Land's End in Cornwall to 
John O'Groats in Caithness, this voyage is 
considered local while a mere 22-mile boat 
trip across the English Channel is not. 

Countless U.S. studies have confirmed the 
same point; rarely do consumers consider 
out-of-state produce locally grown. 

Sometimes, retailers know that, in a prac- 
tical sense, something consumers may value 
never happens in their markets. So con- 
sumers, who really want to know where their 
food comes from, may be out of reach for a 
supermarket as those consumers may turn to 
alternative sources, such as farmer's markets 
or the various subscription box initiatives. 

Supermarkets may put up signs or a Web 
site with farmer info, but those are just 
names and pictures, and not all consumers 
trust the information. It is a very different 
experience from meeting John the farmer 
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every Saturday at a local farmer's market or 
driving to the country to pick up a box of pro- 
duce on the farm where it was grown. 

It is very difficult to do a controlled experi- 
ment on consumer attitudes, so we always 
need be cautious in assuming we know why 
consumers feel as they do. 

Perhaps food safety drives their thoughts 
or perhaps they picked up a shifting Zeitgeist 
in which reducing food miles is thought to be 
virtuous and reduce global warming. 

We discussed the study Produce Business 
is doing — with the generous support of a 
grant from Stemilt Growers — last month in 
my Fruits of Thought column titled Locale Not 
Local. That piece is in great harmony with 
Bryan's thoughts that what consumers really 
want may not be local as much as it a series 
of factual things — including perhaps food 
safety — that they associate with local. 

If true, this points the way to a marketing 
strategy for national marketers to emphasize 
the authenticity of their production locales 
and the experience and integrity of the farm- 
ers who grow the produce. 

Ed McLaughlin of Cornell University, who 
this writer also counts as a friend and long- 
time collaborator, might be smiling ever so 
slightly at this controversy. The good profes- 
sor is certainly the first to recognize good 
research almost always suggests more ques- 
tions than it provides answers. 

This keeps life interesfing and ensures 
there is always research to be done and 
columns to be written. 
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Localizing Our 
National Products 



The great marketing dilemma for the produce industry is 
how to be a large, national and international industry 
gaining economies of scale while also maintaining the 
public good will that comes from being authentically 
tied to the land. 

Retailers have wrestled with this over the years, and it is why 
most of the better stores restrict the amount of non-produce items 
in the department. To these retailers, there is a cost to carrying 
these goods even if they are negotiated on guaranteed sale. The 
cost is that consumers will see the department as less fresh, less 
authentically tied to the farmer and the earth. 

Although locally grown programs are nothing new, they are on a 
roll now, with polar opposites marketing them: Wal-Mart promotes 

"Heritage Agriculture" to encourage local pro- 

duction; Wegmans fills its Web site with photos 
and descriptions of local farms it works with. 

These programs are problematic at best. 
Most survive only because retailers routinely 
waive food-safety requirements, and most local- 
ly grown efforts cover only short seasons. Much 
research has shown state-based promotion pro- 
grams are effective, but typically within only 
the state whose product is being promoted. 

The industry needs national shippers able to 
supply year-round and with the economy of 
scale necessary to keep food prices low while 
generating a profit for the producer Yet if con- 
sumers want locally grown, how are national 
shippers to compete? 

We don't know to what degree consumers really care about local- 
ly grown. Although many retailers report excellent sales for locally 
grown product, in many cases it is an unfair comparison. If there is 
a life-size cutout of local farmer on the floor, you have to compare 
sales to what happens when there is a life-size cutout of a national 
farmer on the floor Otherwise, a retailer may be seeing in its sales 
statistics the appeal of promotion, not the appeal of locally grown. 

Two basic things have to happen if we are to successfully market 
our national product in an age where consumers are looking for 
more than good product: 

1. Branding our locales 

Some regions scream out with authenticity and beauty. Other 
than as a novelty, nobody in Alabama wants Alabama wine. People 
want wine from a place such as the Napa Valley, beautiful and 
romantic, home to vintners and oenophiles. The industry challenge 
is to brand our production regions in the way Napa Valley is branded. 

In some cases that may take a promotional effort; in others it 
may take a name change. Perhaps the Salinas Valley, with an image 
tied to a not particularly beautiful city and a public perception 
seared by food-safety issues, should change its name. Why can't we 




grow our vegetables in the beautiful "Monterey Valley?" 

After Valujet had a crash years ago, it merged with much smaller 
Airtran and abandoned the Valujet name. Perhaps the Monterey Val- 
ley, with images of sea mist hitting the rocky shore and whales 
cavorting off the coast, could expunge the memory of the spinach cri- 
sis. One can almost hear Mayor Dennis Donahue of Salinas scream- 
ing. However, a name change can be a crucial marketing tool. 
2. Pulling our small farmers to the frontline 
The industry has learned farmers have a high degree of credibili- 
ty. So if media interviews are to be done, we often dress our indus- 
try leaders in jeans and emphasize their farming background. 

The real key, though, is that very few of our marketers grow all 
their own product; most depend on independent farmers. These 
individual farmers were pushed into the back- 
ground as marketers wanted to promote their 
own brands and names. 

The current atmosphere suggests this may 
no longer be an optimum strategy. One can 
imagine an ad and in-store marketing campaign 
themed around the slogan: "I'm Farmer Jones 
and I grow for Dole. . . and for you." It shows 
tours of the farm, historical photos of Great 
Grandpa settling the land, maybe Junior study- 
ing at UG Davis, and ends with the farmer eat- 
ing his own crop and feeding it to his family. 

Only an infinitesimal percentage of con- 
sumers in, say, Brooklyn, NY, will ever visit a 
farm outside, say, Buffalo, NY, so the only 
sense in which those consumers will "know 
where their food comes from" is what they can surmise from ads, 
Web sites and in-store marketing. Farmers from Salinas are every 
bit as authentic as local growers — the problem is we have obscured 
their identity. It is time to bring them into the sunlight. 

Lately, Wal-Mart has been on a kick promoting Heritage Agricul- 
ture in hopes to revive the production of items such as the 
Arkansas peach and Arkansas pickling cucumber — both long-since 
abandoned on a commercial scale. It is hard to know what to make 
of these initiatives. 

The problem is all these industries died for real reasons, such as 
short seasons and ill-suited climates. Tb revive them isn't authentic. 
It would be like Jurassic Park, creating a theme park of agriculture. 
Efforts such as these are what happen when marketing takes over 
procurement and merchandising. It is not a serious effort to supply 
produce; it is a serious effort to try to connect with customers on a 
basis other than price. 

Because such efforts will never account for the bulk of what is in 
the store, such efforts are always going to be a bit of slight-of-hand. 
The answer is to present what is really happening in a way con- 
sumers will connect to and appreciate. pb 
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PRODUCE 
WATCH 



TRANSITIONS 



DOLE FRESH FRUIT COMPANY, 
SALINAS, CA 

Niki Eldridge has been promoted to 
packaging and graphics design manager 
She will be responsible for managing all 
packaging graphics projects from 
conception to development. She will also be 
integrally involved in all new product and 
packaging teams, consulting in design 
exploration and managing key vendors on 
timing, quality and cost. 




IMC CITRUS, INC., 
VERO BEACH, FL 

Matt Reel has been hired as a sales 
manager for the U.S. and Canadian 
markets. Reel began his career with 
Seald-Sweet International, where he worked 
in imports logistics and operations. He 
moved to Seald-Sweet's sales team and 
was later promoted to managing the 
domestic sales team. 



Matt Kastensmidt has been hired as a sales 
manager for the company's U.S. and 
Canadian markets. He has more than five 
years experience in the Florida citrus 
industry and worked in his family's groves 
in high school and college. After graduation, 
he managed his family's packinghouse in 
Fort Fierce, FL. He most recently worked 
for Seald-Sweet International. 




IDAHO POTATO COMMISSION, 
EAGLE, ID 

Kent Beesley is the new retail 
promotions director for the western 
region, covering Arizona, CaUfornia, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah and 
Washington. His responsibilities wih 
include educating retailers on how 
Idaho potatoes can help boost profits in 
the potato category. 




EARTHBOUND FARM, 
SAN JUAN BAUTISTA, CA 

Natalia Hrybowych was hired as senior 
product manager A veteran of the new 
product development process, she has 20 
years of product and category manage- 
ment experience. Her responsibilities will 
include managing new product strategy 
and tactics and adding fresh energy to the 
integrated product development process. 



John Foster has joined the company as 
senior manager in charge of its new 
organic integrity program. Foster brings 
more than 1 5 years of experience in 
organic production, processing, inspection 
and auditing. His responsibilities will 
include helping to build a strong program 
that safeguards the integrity of the 
company's products. 




ACE TOMATO COMPANY, INC., 
MANTECA, CA 

Parker Booth has been appointed presi- 
dent. His position also includes serving as 
president of the affiliated Delta Fre-Pack 
Company and Ace International 
Marketing (AIM). At Ace Tomato, he plans 
to explore new sales avenues and expand 
its tradition and reputation as quality 
growers, shippers and packers. 




PRO*ACT, LLC, MONTEREY, CA 

Max Yeater was promoted to the newly 
created position of chief operating officer 
Formerly vice president of procurement, 
Yeater has worked for the company for 14 
years and has held a variety of positions. 
His new responsibilities will include 
operations such as procurement, client 
services, marketing, business development 
and food safety. 




FRESH PRODUCE AND FLORAL 
COUNCIL, LA MIRADA, CA 

Carissa Mace was selected president 
following a 6-month, nationwide search 
process. With 11 years experience working 
for trade associations in the produce and flo- 
ral industry, Mace most recently served as 
the director of U.S. business development 
for the Produce Marketing Association. She 
also has eight years experience working in 
the nonprofit/association profession. 




DRISCOLL STRAWBERRY 
ASSOCIATES, INC., WATSONVILLE, CA 

Steve Hede joined the category 
management team as category 
development manager With more than 25 
years in the produce industry, Trede has a 
broad range of experience in berrjr 
marketing. The category management team 
works closely with retail partners to achieve 
optimum berry sales and profitability. 




COASTLINE, SALINAS, CA 

Paul Mocettini is the new director of 
sales. He has 20 years experience in the 
produce industry and formerly worked 
for Dole Fresh Vegetables, Inc.. Most 
recently, he spent more than 10 
years at Growers Express, LLC. His 
responsibilities will include helping 
to expand conventional and 
organic categories. 



Ben Wilson was hired as the company's 
newest sales professional. He has more 
than six years of experience in the retail 
industrjr and has worked for Mann Packing 
Company, Inc., and Kroger Co. He will 
manage green onion sales and focus on 
enhancing the company's retail penetration 
through innovative solutions to complex 
retail problems. 




Produce Watch is a regular feature of Produce Business. Please send information on new products, personnel changes, industry, corporate and personal milestones and available literature, along 
with a color photo, slide or transparency to: Managing Editor, Produce Business, PO. Box 81 0425, Boca Raton, FL 33481 -0425, or e-mail us at ProduceBusiness@phoenixmedianet.com 
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WATCH 



NEW PRODUCTS 



Freeze-Dried Snacks 

Justus Foods, Inc., Georgetown, TX, has 
introduced freeze-dried fniits and vegetables 
under the Today's Farm brand, a new healthful 
snack segment. The freeze-dried huit is a 
nutritious and delicious snack for all 
consumers, particularly children, teenagers, 
moms, diabetics and athletes. It's packaged 
in material that allows it to keep its 
"crispy-crunch." 




New Sweet Onions Label 

Sweet Onion Trading Co., Palm Bay, FL, has 
created a new label for its premium quality 
sweet onions that originate from Pacific export 
points, including Peru, Chile, Guatemala, 
California and Washington. The new label, 
Long board Sweet Onions, features a stylized 
image of a surfer cresting a wave on his Sweet 
Onion surfboard. 
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Black Current Juice Blends 

Allyn Brown, Preston, CT, launched two new 
black current juice blends, Apple/Black 
Currant and Black Currant/ Cranberry under 
the Maple Lane Farms, LLC, brand. They 
contain no preservatives and must be sold 
under refrigeration. Packaged in 64-ounce 
high-density polyethylene plastic (HDPE) 
bottles, they are line-priced along with the 
traditional black current juice product. 




Super Fruits 

Frieda's, Inc., Los Alamitos, CA, has 
introduced Super Fruits Antioxidant Rich 
Fruits, a product line made up of dried Goji 
berries, omega-3 cranberries and dried black 
currants. The line can be merchandised in 
the produce department with other dried 
fruit or on clip strips near fresh and 
packaged lettuce. 
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Snack Pink Promotion 

Mariani Packing Company, Vacaville, CA, 
launched Siiack Pink! And Help Save A Life, a 
retail promotion set to run through May 2008. 
Tire promotion will focus on four products: 
6-ounce cherries, 50-ounce prunes, 36-ounce 
sun-ripened mixed fruit and 48-ounce ultimate 
apricots. Mariani is donating $414,000 to Susan 
G. Komen for the Cure in support of breat can- 
cer research and outreach programs. 



'•^^nd it's""* 
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Mixed Snack Packs 

Country Fresh, Inc., Houston, TX, has 
announced a new line of snack packs that 
combine delectable varieties of fruits, veg- 
etables and cheeses with Labrada Nutrition 
Hi-Protein Granola Bars. The product is 
available in select retail chains throughout 
the Southeast. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 



FFVA Honors Costco 

The Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
Maitland, FL, recently presented its 
Merchandiser of the Year Award to Costco 
Wholesale Corp., Issaquah, WA, at the 
association's 64th Annual Convention Awards 
Lunch at the Boca Raton Resort & Club in Boca 
Raton, FL. Costco has 518 warehouses in 
locations around the world. 




GiuMARRA Expands Mexican 
Organic Offerings 

Giumarra Companies, Los Angeles, CA, has 
launched a line of organic products from 
Mexico. In response to demand from its 
customers and consumers, Giumarra now 
produces shadehouse-grown organic 
vegetables and melons. The line is packed 
under the Llano Organic label. 
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Mango Supply Chain To Be Studied 

The National Mango Board, Winter Park, FL, 
has organized a one-of-a-kind research project 
involving producers, exporters, importers, 
distributors and retailers in six countries. A 
"Dream Team" of post-harvest scientists has 
begun a study of the mango supply chain from 
field to table as part of a major initiative to 
identify opportunities to improve fruit quality 
for consumers. 
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HoNEYCRisp Production 
On The Rise 

Rainier Fruit Company, Selah, WA, 
expects to market more than one-half 
million Euro cartons of Honeycrisp 
this season, a significant increase 
over last year The company also 
reports an exceptionally large 
amount of fiirit due in part to young 
orchards coming in to production. 
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SuNSWEET Celebrates 90 years 

Sunsweet Growers, Inc., Yuba City, CA, 
reached its 90-year milestone this year 
Sunsweet product innovations date back to 
the introduction of the first pitted prunes 
and the popular fruit-essence pruires. Today, 
the company's lineup includes not only 
dried plums and prunes but also apricots, 
cranberries and raisins. 




Helping Families In Need 

Allen Lund Co., La Canada, CA, is 
once again helping Navidad in Barrio, 
started 1 972 by a group of Latino col- 
lege kids. The group seeks food, trans- 
portation and warehousing to distrib- 
ute food through agencies in Southern 
California. Last year several California 
firms donated 16 pallets of fresh pro- 
duce for Christmas dinner baskets. 
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FROM THE PAGES OF THE PERISHABLE PUNDIT 



Tesco, Polar Bears 

And Social Irresponsibility 




From Jim Prevor's Perishable Pundit, Nov. 30, 2007 



Simon Uwins is the chief marketing officer for Tesco's Fresh 
& Easy chain, and for almost three months now he has kept 
posted on its Web site a piece he wrote declaring that every 
Fresh & Easy store that opens will have a photo of polar bears 
in the back room and every new employee will receive a card 




from the CEO with the same polar bear picture on the card. 

What is with polar bears and Tesco? Here is how they 
explain it: 

Polar Bears At Fresh & Easy? 

This picture means a lot to us. Every store we 
open will have it in the back area, every new 
fresh&easy employee will receive a card from our 
CEO, with this picture on the front. 

Why? 

My 9-year-old son got it first time: "Daddy, the 
polar bears are drowning because global warm- 
ing is melting the ice. We have to do something. " 

The picture is a reminder for us to be careful 
about our impact on the environment. That's why 
we've invested in California's largest solar roof 
installation, to help power our distribution center 
Why we've partnered with RMG, a Son Diego- 
based recycling and waste services company, so 
that we can reuse or recycle all our shipping and 
display materials. 

And why we've built energy saving features into 



our store design, such as the use of LED lighting in 
our freezers, cooler doors and outside signage. 
Indeed, we think we've reduced the energy usage 
of the stores we're building by [approximately] 30 
percent. We've joined the Leadership in Energy 
and Environmental Design (LEEDj volume certifica- 
tion pilot program, to get them LEED-rated. 

But the picture also reminds us to take a much 
more thoughtful approach to everything we do. 

To be thoughtful about how food is produced. 
We've gone to great lengths, for example, to work 
with our suppliers to ensure our private label prod- 
ucts contain no artificial colors and flavors, no 
added trans fats, and only use artificial preserva- 
tives when absolutely necessary. Indeed, several 
suppliers have commented that no one has ever 
asked them so many questions about this before. 

To be thoughtful about the work environment we 
create. Our approach to working shoulder to 
shoulder that I talked about last week is an exam- 
ple of that 

And to bring the benefits of fresh, wholesome 
and affordable food to all types of neighborhoods, 
including those traditionally underserved by mod- 
ern grocery stores. 

Does this mean we're perfect? 

Of course not, there's always trade-offs, and we 
already have a long list of things we want to do, 
but haven't yet been able to achieve. 

But having talked to many people in many dif 
ferent ways about their ideal grocery store, their 
ideal workplace, and their ideal neighborhood, 
we're convinced there's an appetite for thoughtful 
consumption, as long as it's affordable and conve- 
nient 

As ever, we'll only find out if we've got it right 
when we open our first stores, later f/i/s year 

If we have, it should be good for customers, 
employees, neighborhoods, and shareholders 
alike. . . and also, in some very small way, for 
those polar bears. . . alright son? 

— posted by Simon Uwins 

Tesco has chosen to present itself to the American public as 
something different than Kroger, Safeway or Wal-Mart, not 
only in store concept but in social responsibility. 
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FROM THE PAGES OF THE PERISHABLE PUNDIT 

www.perisbahlepundit. com 



Yet, there is some sense in which the success or failure of the 
Tesco effort in the United States may well depend on whether 
consumers consider Tesco to be sincere in these representa- 
tions. This is why attacks from the editorial page of the Los 
Angeles Times for not locating stores in poorer areas as 
promised, which we discussed in our piece Tesco Takes Heat 
For Not Supporting Underserved, really can matter. 

Simon Uwins' piece, with its reliance on his 9-year-old son 
as the source of authority on the impact of global warming on 
polar bears, reminds one of the famous "Amy Carter" debate 
in which President Carter was ridiculed 
after he pointed out that he turned to 
his 13-year-old daughter. Amy, to help 
him prioritize different national policy 
interests: 




The debate was sponsored by the 
League of Women Voters. Held on 
October 28, 1980, it was a debate 
between then President Carter and 
Ronald Reagan. Howard K. Smith of ABC News was the mod- 
erator. 

MR. SMITH: President Carter, you have the last 
word on this question. 

MR. CARTER: I ^ink, to close out this discussion, 
it would be better to put into perspective what 
we're talking about. I had a discussion with my 
daughter. Amy, the other day, before I came here, 
to ask her what the most important issue was. She 
said she thought nuclear weaponry — and the con- 
trol of nuclear arms. This is a formidable force. 
Some of these weapons have 1 megatons of 
explosion. If you put 50 tons of TNT in each one of 
railroad cars, you would have a carload of TNT — 
a trainload of TNT stretching across this nation. 
That's one major war explosion in a warhead. We 
have ^ousands, equivalent of megaton, or million 
tons, of TNT warheads. The control of these 
weapons is the single major responsibility of a Pres- 
ident, and to cast out this commitment of all Presi- 
dents, because of some slight technicalities that can 
be corrected, is a very dangerous approach. 

President Carter, of course, lost the election and if Tesco is 
relying on the authority of a 9-year-old, it may not do much bet- 



ter. Because it is pretty clear that this business of polar bears 
drowning due to melting ice is unsupported by any facts. 

In the United Kingdom itself — Tesco's home turf — a judge 
was recently analyzing the veracity of similar claims made by 
Al Gore in his movie. An Inconvenient Truth. The judge. Sir 
Michael Burton, is from the left-leaning British Labour party so, 
if anything, might be sympathetic to Al Gore. Yet, on this issue 
he was clear: 

The judge also said there was no proof to sup- 
port a claim that polar bears were drowning while 
searching for icy habitats melted 
by global warming. The only 
drowned polar bears the court 
was aware of were four that died 
following a storm. 

Besides, even if the polar bear popu- 
lation was threatened, it is far from 
clear that reducing energy use makes 
any sense at all as a strategy to combat 
such a problem. 

Bjorn Lomborg, who has a new 
book. Cool It: The Skeptical Environ- 
mentalist's Guide to Global Warming, 
put it this way in a Washington Post 
piece: 

Of course, it's not just humans 
we care about. Environmentalists 
point out that magnificent crea- 
tures such as polar bears will be 
decimated by global warming as 
their icy habitat melts. Kyoto would save just one 
bear a year Yet every year, hunters kill 300 to 500 
polar bears, according to the World Conservation 
Union. Outlawing this slaughter would be cheap 
and easy — and much more effective than a world- 
wide pact on carbon emissions. 
Tesco is a giant corporation with extensive resources. One 
would think it would carefully vet any claims before it starts 
posting them in every backroom and putting them on postcards 
sent out by the CEO. 

That they didn't. . . that they elected to use as the center- 
piece of such a campaign a sort of popK;ulture environmental- 
ism, where Tesco mindlessly repeats claims popularized by 
movies and parroted by 9-year-olds, rather than engage in seri- 
ous scholarship on such important issues, makes one suspect 
that it is all a marketing game. 

It is as if at Tesco they believe in things not because they 
know them to be true or because they represent deeply held 
values but because they see a marketing advantage to position- 
ing themselves in one particular way. 

So if a movie makes a falsehood widely believed, instead of 
helping its employees and customers understand the truth, 
Tesco tries to ride the wave. 

It is hard to imagine anything less socially responsible than 
that. www.perishabiepundit.com 



There is some sense 
in which the success 
or failure of the 
Tesco effort in the 
United States may well 
depend on whether 
consumers consider 
Tesco to be sincere. 
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Experts point to the biggest issues influencing the 
marketplaces of today and tomorrow. 

BY CAROL BAREUTHER, RD 



hat are the important issues and top trends facing the fresh 
produce industry in 2008? We asl<ed 20 industry profession- 
als who have their fingers on the future to share their views 
and offer their predictions. 



1. FOOD SAFETY 

In 2007, the slice of shoppers reporting they were confident the food they 
purchase at the supermarket was safe dropped from 82 percent in 2006 to 
66 percent, according to U.S. Grocery Shopper Trends 2007, an annual 
snapshot of the market published in May by the Food Marketing Institute 
(FMI), Arlington, VA. According to the report, 38 percent of shoppers have 
stopped purchasing certain items due to food-safety concerns — and pro- 
duce topped the list. 

"If consumers think produce is the problem and not the solution, the nee- 
dle on consumption will go down," notes Chris Nelson, president and CEO of 




it dcesn 't take jf-ray vision fi> see thtitl^^hp P*t4t*es 
have super sellmg strengths far bey&nd those af mortal potatoes. 
When k comes to coits/stefttfierformaftce. they 'it just about buitetproof. 
Why not 4uck into a phone booth and order sme today? 




Positioning one's company as socialiy responsibie — both 
witiiin tlie industry and to consumers — is a major trend 
for 2008. 



MIXTEC Group, Inc., Pasadena, CA. "The 
problem is that produce is the solution 
to obesity and a longer life. 

"More testing will lead to more recalls 
and a negative image of the industry to 
consumers," he adds. "IVly personal opin- 
ion is that we can't solve this problem in 
a statistical way. The focus has to be on 
removing the cause, stopping it at the 
source. For example, finding a way to 
eradicate the deadly strain of E. coli in 
the stomach of cattle. Consumers don't 
want irradiation. That day may be coming, 
but it isn't here yet." 

"The produce industry must build safe- 
ty into practices used from field to fork," 
according to Bryan Silbermann, president 
of the Produce Marketing Association 
(PMA), Newark, DE. "Traceability is a criti- 
cal component that is still missing. For 
example, we are operating in most 
instances without unique case identifica- 
tion numbers, company-specific prefixes 
in our bar coding or source identification 
on bulk produce. There are lots of good 
reasons why this is so, and they are most- 
ly to do with how produce has been han- 
dled as a commodity product with few real 
brands. Just as we must show a face in 
marketing to consumers, it's time to put 



our own unique identity onto 
the products we sell." 

Following on this theme, 
Tom Stenzel, president and 
CEO of the United Fresh Pro- 
duce Association, Washington, 
DC, foresees business rela- 
tionships as a focal point of 
future food safety practices. 

"I envision less emphasis 
on technological change at 
the grower or handler level 
and more focus on an alter- 
ation in business relation- 
ships," he explains. "Retail- 
ers and restaurateurs need to 
have better alignment in their 
supply chain. In other words, 
they need to know whom 
they're buying from and the 
product's pedigree. I've 
already spoken with one 
major retailer who has put 
together an approved vendor 
list. This means, for example, 
that instead of buyers having 
25 suppliers to call in order to 
find the best price and quality 
products, they now only have 
five." 

This vendor vetting, says 
Lee Frankel, former president 
of the Fresh Produce Associa- 
tion of the Amehcas (FPAA), Nogales, AZ, 
"will occur with both domestic and for- 



research and training, but the funds it 
collects and grants will also be made 
available to other leading research insti- 
tutions worldwide." 

Instead of a perceived negative, food 
safety and the steps a supplier or retailer 
take to ensure safe foods can be posi- 
tioned as a positive, says Rod Hawkes, 
senior extension associate for the Food 
Industry Management Program at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, NY. "I think we'll see 
more marketing of food safety whether 
it's on restaurant menus or signs at 
retail. For example, look at Wegmans 
[Rochester, NY]. Director of consumer 
affairs Mary Ellen Burris has used her 
weekly column as a place to tell cus- 
tomers about the care the chain takes in 
buying produce, such as sending their 
own buyers out to inspect the fields." 

2. THE HOT BUZZ 
OF SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Research conducted in July and 
August 2007 by Opinion Dynamics Corpo- 
ration, Cambridge, MA, on behalf of PMA, 
indicates that consumers consider social 
responsibility of companies that grow and 
sell produce a highly important factor. 
Other important issues that fall into this 
category include organics, distance from 
farm to store, fair living wages and pack- 
aging, according to the report. 

"While many place importance on pur- 
chasing from socially responsible compa- 



Instead of a perceived negative, food safety and tlie 
steps a supplier or retailer take to ensure safe foods 

can be positioned as a positive. 



eign or import suppliers. Food safety is a 
global issue." [Editor's Note: Frankel left 
FPAA after this article was written. He will 
become president and CEO of United 
Potato Growers of America, Salt Lake 
City, UT, on Jan. 2, 2008.] 

Silbermann agrees, noting, "The Cen- 
ter for Produce Safety [based at the Uni- 
versity of California (UCDavis), Davis, 
CA], formed this past summer as a col- 
laborative partnership between industry, 
government, academia and consumer 
groups, exists to enhance the safety of 
fresh fruits and vegetables through 
research, information exchange, and 
training around the world. Not only does 
the center have dedicated staff in Davis, 
CA, a renowned hub for agricultural 



nies, we found only 33 percent rated the 
produce industry as being either some- 
what or extremely socially responsible," 
Silbermann says. "This is a 9-percent 
higher rating than they gave to the rest of 
businesses in general, but are we willing 
to accept the fact that 67 percent of con- 
sumers see us as giant agribusinesses 
with no connection to the land or the con- 
sumers for whom we grow? We must start 
telling consumers who we are. We have to 
stop hiding behind our products and start 
telling the story of the incredible people 
who make our industry." 

Consumers today expect firms to be 
socially responsible and to do the 'right 
thing,' relates Roberta Cook, extension 
marketing economist for the department 
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of agricultural and resource economics at 
UCDavis. "This benefits the produce 
industry by opening up new channels," 
she explains. "For instance, fast-food 
companies, such as iVIcDonald's [based 
in Oak Brook, IL], have added more fruits 
and vegetables to tier menu in order to 
be more socially responsible." 

According to information supplied by 
McDonald's, in 2006, the chain used 80 
million pounds of salad greens including 
spring mix, 100 million pounds of leaf let- 
tuce and iceberg lettuce on sandwiches, 
30 million pounds of tomatoes, 54 mil- 
lion pounds of apples for apple dippers 
and fruit and walnut salad, 6.5 million 
pounds of grapes and 4.2 million pounds 
of walnuts for fruit and walnut salad. 

Incorporating more fresh produce in 
the diet is how some consumers will con- 
tinue to define their stance on social 
responsibility, says UCDavis' Cook. 
"Food has become the new social move- 
ment, food as a flash point. Consumers 
project their values by the way they eat, 
for example, including more fresh pro- 
duce and less of other foods, such as 
meat and dairy." 

PMA's Silbermann adds, "Moms 
today, many of whom are boomers with 
disposable incomes, aren't ready to 
return to World War ll-era Victory Gardens 
in their backyards — but they want to 
connect and support businesses that 
understand 'more' and 'cheap' are not 
necessarily better." 

3. PACKAGING ON THE RISE 

Packaging plays a role in food safety, 
social responsibility and more. 

According to Steve Lutz, executive vice 
president of the Perishables Group, W. 
Dundee, IL,"Packaging doesn't guarantee 
food safety, but it does impact the ability 
of a product to be tampered with. Packag- 
ing also insulates products against cross- 
contamination. There's also a perception 
of safety that consumers have and, for 
this reason, we'll likely see more prod- 
ucts in some type of packaging." 

Consumers today are specific about 
the type of packaging they want, notes 
Silbermann. "They want conveniently 
sized packaging with colorful graphics 
that promise not just health but also fla- 
vor. They want it in a variety of sizes that 
are reusable, re-sealable, convenient and 
environmentally friendly." 

"Consumers are also responding to 
the single-serve or individually packed 
items, a growth area for bowls and cups 
and trays, particularly those with room 
for dressings, dips, croutons and forks," 



he continues. "There are also more and 
more packs riding the wave of the micro- 
wave trend. These products have 
expanded beyond vegetables to include 
fruit, along with flavorings added right in 
the package." 

Whether it is to catch a consumer's 
eye and stand out on store shelves, pro- 
tect a product in transit, extend the prod- 
uct's flavor life or provide consumers 
with a convenient and healthful snack, 
he says, "Packaging is becoming more 
responsive to consumers' needs." 

4. LABOR WOES 

Most fruit and vegetable crops are 
labor-intensive to harvest. Since growers 
rely on seasonal workers to do the job, 
immigration issues continue to threaten 
this workforce. 



Bob Ludwig, principal with The Hale 
Group, Ltd., Danvers, MA, says, "It's not 
about the cost of labor — it's about hav- 
ing enough labor to harvest crops. Some 
farmers, convinced they won't have this 
labor in the future, are switching crops. 
This is bound to lead to a shortage of 
some products and surplus of others." 

The immigration issue, says Cornell's 
Hawkes, "isn't something that's going to 
be resolved in 2008." 

As the immigration issue becomes 
more permanent, says FPAA's Frankel, 
"Businesses will start to make calculated 
long-term decisions. Ultimately, growers 
will locate production where the labor is." 

John McClung, president and CEO of 
the Texas Produce Association (TPA), Mis- 
sion, TX, notes "The state of Texas is 
now importing more than 50 percent of 
the produce we sell to the rest of the 
nation. If the labor supply continues to be 
inadequate, our growers will expedite this 
movement and grow and source even 
more product out of Mexico." 

The attempt, says Michael Stuart, 
president, Florida Fruit and Vegetable 
Association (FFVA), Maitland, FL, "to use 
the H2A visa system to bring temporary 
workers in on a seasonal basis is fine, 
but it's traditionally supplied less than 2 
percent of agricultural workers. Using it 



to bring in 50 to 70 percent of those 
workers would be a significant stretch." 

Mechanizing the harvesting process is 
something that's been explored, Stuart 
adds, "but this doesn't work for a variety 
of products. For example, Florida strawber- 
ries are 100 percent hand-picked." 

"Attaching agricultural jobs to the 
Farm Bill has a potential danger of putting 
all of our eggs in one basket," according 
to McClung. 

5. THE FRESHNESS FACTOR 

The issues of quality and freshness are 
key today and for tomorrow, says Thom 
Blischok, president of retail solutions 
North America and strategic consulting for 
Information Resources, Inc. (IRI), Chicago, 
IL. "Retailers will start to differentiate 
themselves and their products by quality 



— Roberta Cook 
University of California, Davis 



and freshness. For example, they might 
have electronic tags on products that show 
when they were picked, packed and 
shipped. This is akin, for example, to the 
freshness date on a pack of batteries." 

Domestic grower/shippers have dra- 
matically improved product freshness 
through supply-chain efficiencies. However, 
this has proved more difficult for some 
imports. FPAA has tackled this area with a 
positive result. "There are some 30 
checkpoints between the U.S. and Mexi- 
can border," Frankel explains. "This has 
doubled the time it takes to ship product 
into the United States. Last year, we 
worked with the Secretary of Defense and 
the Mexican government to streamline 
the process for fresh produce. It's been 
well received so far, and with the immigra- 
tion issues still unresolved, we expect to 
see shipments of fresh produce from 
Mexico double in the next few years. 

"We've also worked to enhance infra- 
structure at the border in Nogales in the 
form of cold rooms," Frankel adds. "Typi- 
cally, high-risk commodities for infestation 
are 100 percent off-loaded in Mexico for 
inspection. In the past, product sat out at 
room temperature. Now, with the cold 
rooms, we're able to keep highly perish- 
able products, such as broccoli, cauli- 
flower, lettuce, asparagus and berries, for 



"Consumers project their values by the way they eat, 
for example, Including more fresh produce and less 
of other foods, such as meat and dairy." 
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example, at 33° with the proper humidity." 

6. HEALTH AND WELLNESS 

There's no question health will be a 
major issue in the coming years, says 
Harry Balzar, president, NPD Group, Inc., 
Port Washington, NY. "First, we heard 
how harmful fat was, then we learned 
about antioxidants and omega-3. How 
will health manifest itself in the future? 
That's the unknown. But it will happen. 
Health is an ever-changing target." 

IRI's Blischok says, "Today's con- 
sumers are becoming more holistic, less 
sporadic. They have a greater awareness 
of obesity and its link with escalating 
health-care costs and a greater realiza- 
tion that terrible eating habits are what 
has made this a reality." 

As a result, he continues, "We'll see 
more nutritionally enhanced fruits and 
vegetables developed in the next five 
years. This might mean products we 
haven't seen before, such as different 
kinds of berries or variegated tomatoes." 

According to Michelle Barry, Ph.D., 
president of Tinderbox, an extension of 
The Hartman Group, Inc., Bellevue, WA, 
there will also be renewed interest in 
'naturally functional' foods, dedicated to 



culture, innovation and trends. "Produce 
is a key category in this regard. There 
are a number of produce varietals, such 
as cactus, mushrooms, pomegranate. 



that are naturally good for you and hailed 
as 'super foods.'" 

Sawy marketing will follow this health 
theme, experts say. 

Larry Finkel, food and beverage 
research director for Marketresearch.com, 
New York, NY, says, "It's not your moth- 
er's or grandmother's plate of vegetables 
anymore. Sales of fruits and vegetables 
will be tied into scientific studies as mar- 
keters look for the next big trend, the next 
low carb." 

Blischok agrees, noting, "Instead of 
saying apples are good for you, and 
offering consumers a choice of 28 vari- 
eties, companies will offer select vari- 
eties and market each of those varieties 



based on specific health advantages, say 
for diabetes or asthma. This repositions 
the marketing of the category based on 
customers' specific health needs." 



— Thorn Blischok 
Information Resources, Inc. 



The trend naturally leads to the need 
to educate consumers. "Consumer confi- 
dence in mainstream science is declining 
in favor of quasi-science. Trade associa- 
tions, consumer advocacy groups and 
marketers need to provide more science- 
based information, but do so in a way 
that is meaningful to the consumer," says 
UC Davis' Cook. "In that regard, I don't 
like to use the word 'educate' but rather 
'give' consumers information — informa- 
tion that applies to them, is convenient 
and is useful to their decision-making." 

From a public policy standpoint, Unit- 
ed's Stenzel says, "We'll see health con- 
tinue to be a major topic in places such 
as schools and work sites, and fruits and 



"We'll see more nutritionally ennSTICCinFtnTsani 
vegetables developed In the next five years." 
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vegetables will figure in prominently. For 
example, the Farm Bill includes a more- 
than-$l-billion allotment for fruits and 
vegetables in schools" 

7. TASTE AND THE CONSUiVIER'S 
QUEST FOR SOiVIETHING NEW 

Taste is one of the cornerstones of 
increasing fruit and vegetable consump- 
tion. That really is a no-brainer. What 
takes more thought is assuring that pro- 
duce is at its most flavorful from seed to 
satisfied consumer. 

"Taste is what causes produce to be 
served more often on a menu," notes 
Tom Nassif, president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Western Growers Associa- 
tion (WGA), Irvine, CA. "Taste is also 
what leads school children to eat fruits 
and vegetables for snacks. Our diminish- 
ing labor force can affect the taste of 
produce by hampering our ability to pick 
products when they're at their peak of 
ripeness. This is one of our challenges 
for the future." 

Pursuing taste has led to a rush of new 
product development. "Produce is ground 
zero for innovation. Breeders are enhanc- 
ing the flavor of fruits and vegetables in 
ways we didn't think possible in the past," 
explains Tinderbox's Barry. "For example, 
there are personal watermelons and pur- 
ple carrots. The landscape is changing 
and it's full of examples. These products 
offer foodies a real connection in their 
quest for something new." 

Restaurants play an important role in 
introducing consumers to new produce 
concepts, according to Hudson Riehle, 
senior vice president for research and 
information services. National Restau- 
rant Association (NRA), Washington, DC. 
"Today's chefs are much more receptive 
to working with their suppliers and dis- 
tributors in menu development. Nowa- 
days, restaurant customers have a more 
sophisticated palate," he notes. "They 
enjoy new items and like to try new and 
different produce items in familiar and 
unfamiliar dishes." 

In turn, consumers look to buy a 
greater variety of fruits and vegetables at 
the supermarket. "Look at all the SKUs 
in today's tomato category," admonishes 
the Perishable's Group's Lutz. "Field. 
Grape. Heirloom. It's gone from simple 
to complex. And there's no end in sight. 
For example, club varieties, such as 
Campari tomatoes and Pihata apples, 
continue to be developed." 

"It's not hard to get new products 
placed on the shelf at retail. The problem 
is getting them off the shelf and into con- 



sumers' baskets," he continues. "Market- 
ing sophistication will grow and so will the 
development of marketing programs ver- 
sus product programs. It's all about mak- 
ing sure these new items don't fall into 
the commodity trap, making sure con- 
sumers understand what they are and 
place a higher value on them." 

Bill Bishop, chairman and president of 
Willard Bishop Consulting Ltd., Barring- 
ton, IL, notes, "I don't really buy the idea 
of too much variety in produce. Good 
merchandisers will present a variety of 
product to their customers — to thrill 
and 'wow' them. It's a way chains can — 
and will continue to — differentiate 
themselves from the competition." 

8. LOCALLY GROWN PUTTING 
A FACE ON PRODUCE 

More and more consumers are taking 
author Henry David Thoreau's words to 
heart as they work to connect their diets 
to the seasons, says PMA's Silbermann. 
"In the process, their love affair with 
organic and local is exploding. 

"While flavor is a key to this trend, it 
is also fueled by the perception that local 
equals safer, more healthful, fresher, 
more flavorful produce grown with less 
impact on the environment," he adds. 

According to the report. Fresh and 
Local Foods in the U.S., a June 2007 
report by Packaged Facts, Rockville, MD, 
locally grown foods represented a $5 bil- 
lion market in 2007, up from $4 billion in 
2002 and projected to reach $7 billion 
by 2011. 

"This locally grown phenomenon start- 
ed with high-end chefs and retail super- 
markets, and it has now spread across 
the industry," notes Uniited's Stenzel. 

According to the Packaged Facts 
report. Whole Foods Market, Inc., based 
in Austin, TX, has a new company-wide 
policy for its stores to buy "out the back 
door" from at least four local vendors. 
Other retailers, including Wal-Mart Stores, 
Inc., based in Bentonville, AR, are testing 
these waters, too. 

The locally grown trend, says Laurie 
Demeritt, president and CEO of The Hart- 
man Group, "is all about the desire on 
the part of the consumer to know where 
and how the product came to be. Not 
just the science. There's an emotional 
connection here, a human element." 

PMA's Silbermann agrees, saying, 
"It's all about connections and focusing 
on the people behind the scenes. The 
majority of locavores are motivated by 
this very basic instinct of matching a 
product with a place or face. Ignore this 




The (racetrack) perimeter, where consumers find perishabie products, 
has become a point of differentiation among retailers. 



movement at your peril." Locavore is a 
word coined to describe tfiose wlio eat 
food liarvested from within an area com- 
monly bound by a 100 mile radius. 

"Local doesn't necessarily mean a 
certain geographic area," notes Hart- 
man's Demeritt. "More so, it means a 
sense of place. For example, a blueberry 
grower/shipper in Oregon was having a 
tough time selling his product in Japan. 
When he put pictures of the his har- 
vesters and farms in-store, sales really 
took off." 

Locally grown is also a way for retail- 
ers to differentiate themselves, she 
adds. "We hear often consumers want 
one-stop shopping. But in reality, our 
research shows consumers visit several 
stores. It's therefore better to be known 
for something, perhaps a local product or 
products, than simply be a generalist." 

Connections with produce don't exist 
just on the supply side, according to 
PMA's Silbermann. "Our research tells 
us that it's also about the way retailers 
position their produce departments 
through their people. Consumers are 
reporting little, if any, interaction with the 
clerks in most produce departments. 
They've also told us they would buy more 
if that interaction increased. Is it any 
wonder why market-leading retailers 
always have well-trained produce staff 
who make it their business to engage 
their customers?" 

9. PERIMETER DEPARTMENTS 
ARE GAINING GROUND 

Perishable departments are of prime 



importance to retail supermarkets. 

Tinderbox's Barry says, "The trend of 
the decade is freshness. It's how con- 
sumers today are defining quality." 

According to Packaged Facts' 
report, supermarkets rang up 71 per- 
cent of total retail dollar sales of fresh 
foods in 2005, versus 13 percent in 
supercenters. 

In an effort to differentiate them- 
selves, grocery retailers such as Safe- 
way, Inc., Pleasanton, CA; Wegman's 
Food Markets, Inc., Rochester, NY; H.E. 
Butt Grocery Co., San Antonio, TX; and 
Food Lion, LLC, Salisbury, NC, have 
emphasized fresh foods and store lay- 
outs that emphasize the perimeters of 
their stores. 

According to the Packaged Facts 
report, this new business model moves 
supermarkets away from center aisle 
groceries to fresher, more exciting for- 
mats that emphasize high-quality perish- 
ables departments and prepared foods. 

Of note is statistics presented in an 
October 2006 webinar hosted by IRI and 
FreshLook Marketing Group, Chicago, IL, 
which revealed fresh produce surpassed 
fresh meat at the top-selling department 
in perishables, during the 52-week peri- 
od ending in August 2007. 

This repositioning may be just in 
time. Retail supermarkets are increas- 
ingly facing competition from more than 
a dozen types of retailers for a share of 
fresh food sales. 

IRI's Blischok points out, "We're see- 
ing more channel blurring today. For 
example, fresh produce is increasingly 



being sold outside the supermar- 
ket at convenience stores, and 
in the future, I envision at drug 
stores. It's not hard to imagine 
single-serve or washed and 
ready-to-eat carrots, celery, 
tomatoes or apples in a refriger- 
ated case by the checkout." 

Critical to remember, says 
Willard Bishop's Bishop "is fresh 
produce is all new business for 
retail outlets such as conve- 
nience or drug stores. There's a 
high incentive as a result." 

10. FROM INGREDIENT 
TO FULL MEAL 

Time-starved consumers are 
demanding more convenience, 
higher quality, better nutrition 
and more variety all with an eye 
on price. 

As a result, these same con- 
sumers, according to FMI's U.S. 
Grocery Shopper Trends 2007, are show- 
ing a keener interest in ready-to-eat solu- 
tions, followed by heat-and-serve prod- 
ucts and in-store amenities, such as hot 
food bars and salad bars. 

The macro trend that's shown itself in 
foodservice and now retail, says the NPD 
Group's Balzar, "is for packaged meals 
— not just packaged foods. Produce 
plays right into this." 

Marketresearch.com's Finkel agrees. 
"There's a re-emergence or re-emphasis 
on home meal replacement through the 
retail format, and I see more produce 
moving through this channel." 

Finkel continues "This presents a 
challenge for retailers of managing two 
different supply chains, one to supply the 
produce department and one to supply 
the deli or fresh meals department. 
Done right, it could present significant 
cost savings." 

There's also a change in who's mak- 
ing meals at home today and a shifting 
of the target audience. 

The NPD's Balzar says, "Men are 
moving into the kitchen. Men are now 
preparing 13 percent of all dinners. This 
is an all-time high. The grill is a major 
manifestation of this. Show men how to 
cook fruits and vegetables on the grill 
and they'll be more likely to buy." 

According to IRI's Blischok, in the 
future, supermarkets may be redesigned 
to match how contemporary consumers 
shop actually for a meal. "That means 
the center of the plate or meats first, 
vegetables second, and the rest third. It 
makes sense." pb 
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Super Bowl Produce 



Proper planning and effective merchandising 

are critical to cashing in on this major selling event. 



BY CAROL BAREUTHER, RD 



A whopping 93 million viewers watched 
2007's Super Bowl XLI, and according to the 
Port Washington, NY-based NPD Croup, veg- 
etables ranked as the most common food on 
American dinner tables during the past five 
Super Bowl Sundays. 

"The Super Bowl offers a tremendous opportuni- 
ty for retailers to merchandise key items in the pro- 
duce department and gain incremental sales," says 
Candice Blackmore, director of marketing for Apio, 
Inc., Guadalupe, CA. "By considering what con- 
sumers are looking for and by providing these 
items in high-visibility locations, you not only 
make it easy to see but also increase the likelihood 
of an additional purchase as well." 

Here, industry experts offer their top tips for 
moving more produce during Super Bowl season. 

STOCK POPULAR ITEMS 

Tbp-selling produce items for Super Bowl pro- 
motions are avocados; guacamole kits; salsa fixings, 
such as key limes and chili peppers; nuts, such as 
pistachios; and dips like hummus, says Robert 
Schueller, director of public relations for Melis- 
sa's/World Variety Produce, Los Angeles, CA. 

The Super Bowl is the No. 1 selling occasion for 




avocados. "Avocados and the Super Bowl have a 
long history together," notes Jan DeLyser, vice pres- 
ident of marketing for the Hass Avocado Board 
(HAB), Irvine, CA, and vice president of merchan- 
dising for the California Avocado Commission 
(CAC), Irvine, CA. "Around 21 years ago, the CAC 
identified the opportunity to connect guacamole 
with a major event bringing people together at 
home and away from home. Traditionally, it provid- 
ed a tremendous launch to the California season for 
Hass and provided excellent promotional opportu- 
nities for the green skin varieties, such as Bacon 
and Pinkertons, available at the time. 

"In 2007, a record 63.1 million pounds of avoca- 
dos — 95 percent Hass — were sold for Super Bowl 
promotions. Put another way, this amount of avoca- 
dos would have made enough guacamole to fill Dol- 
phin Stadium in Miami 20V2-feet deep from end- 
zone to end-zone," she adds. 

This year, the combined availability of avocados 
out of Chile, Mexico and California are projected to 
be around 80 million pounds in January and 71 mil- 
lion pounds in February. However, wildfires, which 
swept through California's largest avocado growing 
region in October, are expected to reduce the state's 
initial 365-million-pound crop estimate for the 
2007-08 season by 10 percent. 

"Super Bowl traditionally falls at the end of the 
Chilean season, in the mid-part of the Mexican sea- 
son and at the start of the California season," 
explains Ross Wileman, vice president of sales and 
marketing for Mission Produce Inc., Oxnard, CA, 
"so there's a lot of flexibility as to where buyers go 
for the best variety, eating quality and cost." 

Shane Towne, marketing and new business 
development coordinator for Indianapolis Fruit 
Company, Indianapolis, IN, states, "In the past, 
retailers would only carry one SKU of avocado — 
now it's several." 

"A two-size strategy can increase category vol- 
ume and sales by nearly 100 percent," DeLyser says. 

Be sure to have enough fruit in stock, particular- 
ly ripe fruit. "Some retail stores have run out of avo- 
cados by Super Bowl Sunday," she adds. "In 2006, 
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Retailers Nationwide Get 
Creative For Super Bowl 



Avocados, as well as other snack items, are featured for Super Bowl promotions at 
Bristol Farms, a 15-store chain based in Carson, CA. "We hold a merchandising con- 
test in our stores to see who can set the best display," explains Raul Callegos, direc- 
tor of produce and floral. "The theme is obviously around football with mock goal posts 
and footballs, for example, worked in and around the produce to create excitement. In 
addition, our stores set up satellite displays of avocados and snack items near the entrance 
of the store, in the liquor department and in the deli." 

Avocados are among produce items featured in newspaper ads and special displays for 
Super Bowl at Dorothy Lane Markets, a 3-store chain based in Dayton, OH. "Super Bowl is 
a big promotional time for us," says produce director Jose Manzano. 'That's why we build 
the display right in the front lobby - so customers can see it as soon as they come in. If 
they weren't thinking about stocking up for the big game when they came in, we make 
sure to entice them so that they do." 

Jim Weber, produce supervisor at Econo Foods, an independent 6-store chain based in 
Iron Mountain, Ml, states, "We set up a large display of avocados, both the Hass and lower- 
fat variety out of Florida, during our Super Bowl promotion period. There are also three fla- 
vors of pre-packaged guacamole dip incorporated as part of our Super Bowl promotional 
display, which is two to three times the display space as we normally give avocados. We 
pre-ripen the avocados and price promote them the Thursday, Friday and Saturday before 
the game." 

Peanuts are also a big seller for Econo Foods during football season. "We carry them in 
bins, but in tote bags instead of loose," he explains. "We observed that 50 percent of cus- 
tomers wouldn't stop to bag the peanuts. Once we started bagging them, we found a 30 
percent sales increase." pb 



nearly 4 percent of all annual avocado retail 
sales volume occurred during the Super 
Bowl. Remember, too, that during this time, 
shoppers' demand for ripe avocados can be 
as much as four-to-one over firm fruit. Fruit 
sold with 'ripe' stickers can outsell non- 
stickered fruit by as much as 28 percent." 

Tb assure having the proper ripeness on 
hand, Mission's Wileman notes, "Some 
retailers request delivery anywhere from 
three to five days a week. We have seven 
regional ripening centers across the nation, 
so this makes it easier to deliver fruit at the 
right condition." 

This season, grower/shippers and mar- 
keters are making it easier for consumers to 
prepare guacamole. Mission has introduced 
fresh-cut avocado halves. "These allow con- 
sumers to make guacamole they can cus- 
tomize to their own tastes. It also lets them 
simply slice the halves for use in sandwich- 
es and salads," he explains. 

Earlier in 2007, Melissa's introduced a 
guacamole kit. Packaged in a clamshell, 
each kit contains two ripe avocados, one 
Roma tomato, one shallot, two garhc cloves, 
one lime and one jalapeno pepper Each kit 
makes two cups of fresh guacamole. 

Z&S Fresh, Inc., Fresno, CA, also intro- 
duced a Fresh Salsa Kit in 2007 under the 
Old El Paso label. 

NOT JUST AVOCADOS 

"What would guacamole, salsa, chili and 
other winter comfort foods be without 
onions?" asks Rodger Helwig, marketing 
communications director, OsoSweet Onions, 
which are marketed in the United States by 
Saven Corp., Waterford, MI. "We get a 
tremendous boost in sales leading up to the 
Super Bowl. Our sales can increase 50 to 75 
percent in the weeks before the big game." 

In the 2007 NFL playoffs, in-demand pro- 
duce items included vegetables, such as car- 
rots, celery and cherry tomatoes, for party 
trays as well as pre-assembled vegetable and 
fruit frays, states Tbwne of Indianapolis Fruit. 

"We introduced our premium party trays 
in November 2006 and they indexed at 122 
percent the week of Super Bowl last year," 
states Alt Leon, director of fruit, vegetables 
and corporate communications for Ready 
Pac Inc., Irwindale, CA. The company's 
three new premium party tray line includes 
Tiropical Fruit Ttay with Lemon Chiffon Dip, 
Apples with Cinnamon Creme Tray, and 
Fruit-Cheese-Vegetable Sampler 

In addition, as more consumers are look- 
ing for healthful options, hummus is gaining 
popularity as a Super Bowl snack. "The 
hummus category in general, organic and 
non-organic, is up 24 percent year over 
year," explains Hilary Tkube, vice president 



of marketing. Galaxy Nutritional Foods, Inc., 
Orlando, FL. "Layer on top of this the popu- 
larity of organic foods, which was a $13.8 
billion category up 16 percent in 2005. 

"While conventional hummus is typically 
merchandised in the deli, organic hummus 
is sold through the produce department," 
she adds. Galaxy introduced its 8-ounce tubs 
of Wholesome Valley Organic Hummus in 
August 2007. Flavors include Classic, Roast- 
ed Red Pepper, Garlic and Spicy Chipotle. 

The No. 1 selling occasion of the year for 
peanuts, states Qiiaylene Parkey, director of 
special marketing for Hampton Farms, Sev- 
ern, NC, is the Super Bowl, followed closely 
by the World Series. 

"In-shell peanuts are very popular for 
Super Bowl parties," says Terry Williams, 
national sales manager, Sachs Peanuts, Clark- 
ton, NC. "They have a definite play factor 

"It's important to stock a variety of 
peanut products to suit a wide range of con- 
sumer needs. For example, carry both 3- and 
5-pound bags," he adds. "Different bag sizes 
allow you to hit different price points. Also 
offer both traditional roasted and salted in- 
shell peanuts and add our new Tkbasco-fla- 
vored in-shell peanut to your lineup." 

"We see flavored peanuts really gaining 
ground," Parkey adds. "In fact, our Cajun 
seasoned in-shell peanuts have experienced 
a bump in sales. In addition, after the classic 



salted, the Chile Limon flavor is now No. 2 
in sales for our shelled cocktail peanuts." 

This flavor trend applies to pistachios, 
too. Paramount Farms, Los Angeles, CA, has 
added two flavors — European Roast and Salt 
& Pepper — in addition to Roasted & Salted 
and Roasted No Salt to its Everybody's Nuts 
line of premium large pistachios. "Since we 
launched the brand about a year ago, 75 per- 
cent of the sales have been incremental pis- 
tachio sales," explains Marc Seguin, market- 
ing director "In addition, the incremental 
sales are coming on all four SKUs." 

START PROMOTING EARLY 

After New Year's, start ramping up for 
Super Bowl promotions, Williams recom- 
mends. "The demand for many produce 
items drops after this time, so it's a great 
time to bring in something new or enhance 
displays of no shrink, low labor and high- 
margin items like peanuts. Also, you've got 
a base of customers who follow all the 
games leading up to the Super Bowl and are 
active armchair snackers." 

"I would start promoting to the con- 
sumer in early January. As for the buyers, 
we are targeting them in the early winter to 
make sure they are on board. We like to give 
them six weeks prior to the event to discuss, 
write the ad and figure the best ad campaign 
for the particular item," explains Justin Bed- 
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well, director of marketing, Z&S Fresh. 

HAB's DeLyser adds, "Begin 'priming 
the pump' or, in other words, reminding 
consumers that Super Bowl is near with in- 
store point-of-sale materials in early-to 
mid- January." 

Final preparations for a Super Bowl pro- 
motion necessitate a twofold approach, sug- 
gests Apio's Blackmore. "Ahout two to three 
weeks before the event, set displays and get 
the word out about what your store has to 



"Some retailers have 
set up a truck bed in 
the produce 
department to give 
the idea of taiigating." 



— Shane Towne 
Indianapolis Fruit Co. 



offer You want to create visibility early and 
make the link in shoppers' minds that your 
store is the place to think of first when the 
time comes to purchase. The second part hap- 
pens the week preceding the Super Bowl. 
Place ads in circulars and step up displays to 
increase visibility and drive sales right 
through to game day." 

CREATE ENTICING DISPLAYS 

To grab consumers' attention, "Some 
retailers have set up a truck bed in the pro- 
duce department to give the idea of taiigat- 
ing," says Indianapolis Fruit's Towne. "Oth- 
ers have lined the floor around the Super 
Bowl display with artificial turf from their 
lawn-and-garden department; still others 
have decorated displays with football hel- 
mets and jerseys." 

More specifically, DeLyser recommends, 
"Offer multiple displays of avocados within 
the produce department." 

"Display party trays on refrigerated end 
caps close to high-traffic areas," suggests 
Ready Pac's Leon. Attractive signage can 
suggest to consumers the trays are a per- 
fect addition to their Super Bowl parties." 

"Organic hummus merchandises well near 
the fresh-cut vegetables or party platters. We 
offer danglers and channel strips to call atten- 
tion to this new item," notes Galaxy's Ikube. 
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Cleverly Cross-Merchandise 



In 2006, ACNielsen, headquartered in Schaumburg, IL, reviewed more than 650 food 
and beverage product categories sold in U.S. grocery stores to see which ones bene- 
fit most from the Super Bowl. The results indicated the top categories by sales were 
tortilla and potato chips, beer, soda, frozen pizza and ice cream. Therefore, it pays to 
cross-merchandise produce with these items when possible. 

"Cross-merchandise peanuts with soft drinks and beer," says Quaylene Parkey, director 
of special marketing forHampton Farms, Severn, NC. "It has a hand-and glove effect." 

"Cross-merchandise avocados in the chip aisle or alongside beer," advises Jan DeL- 
yser, vice president of marketing for the Hass Avocado Board (HAB], Irvine, CA, and 
vice president of merchandising for the California Avocado Commission (CAC), Irvine, 
CA. "Within the produce department, tie in all the fixings needed to make guacamole, 
including lemon, garlic, cilantro, tomatoes and onions. For example, avocado sales 
increase by II. 7 percent when displayed next to onions, lemons and peppers. Bagged 
avocado sales increase 15.59 percent when displayed with onions and 6.18 percent 
when displayed next to lemons." 

Candice Blackmore, director of marketing for Apio, Inc., Guadalupe, CA, adds, 
"Basically, large cross-promotional displays featuring a variety of meal and snacking 
options for tailgate parties or sporting events will entice shoppers to pick up all of their 
supplies for entertaining in one central location." pb 



Paramount Farms is offering retailers an 
easy-to-set-up, football-themed shipper for a 
special football promotion set to run Jan. 14 
through March 2, 2008. The shipper mea- 
sures 5-feet high with a 15- by 15.25-inch 
base, holds four cases of Everybody's Nuts 
and comes with a tear-off pad of $l-off 
coupons for a 7-ounce pack of pistachios. 

ADVERTISE, PROMOTE 
AND WIN SALES 

There are two schools of thought when it 
comes to advertising and promoting popular 
produce items for the Super Bowl. 

"Some retailers say avocados will sell 
anyway, so they don't promote," Mission's 
Wileman explains. "Other retailers, the vast 
majority, opt to promote avocados because 
they see that they're part of a multiple ring 
and they want that customer in the store." 

Advertising promotional items in the 
weekly ad circular is crucial, says Para- 
mount's Seguin. "You don't want to wait 
until customers are in-store to let them 
know what's on promotion. You want to let 
them know in advance." 

As for avocados, DeLyser says, "Retailers 
understand advertising avocados is a power- 
ful tool to drive sales. From 2005 to 2007, 
retailers increased their advertising of avo- 



cados by 28.9 percent and Super Bowl 
sales have increased by 14.6 percent. 

HAB's 2008 business plan includes Big 
Game promotions as one of four major ini- 
tiatives. "We have point-of-sale signage 



available for retailers, a consumer public rela- 
tions program in support of communicating 
Hass avocados as a must-have ingredient for 
game day party menus and consumer infor- 
mation on HAB's Web site," she says. pb 
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Weakened Dollar Among South 
American Import Challenges 

Currency exchange rates top the list of variables for these upcoming seasonal offerings. 



BY DUANE CRAIG 



In the face of a weakening dollar, recent and 
past weather events and the long-term 
effects of some unfavorable markets to grow- 
ers last year, the outlook on South American 
produce imports is a bit hazy this year. 

"You never know what's going to happen," notes 
Peter Kopke, president of Wilham H. Kopke Jr., Inc., 
headquartered in Lake Success, NY, about Chilean 
produce. "It looks like a good crop that's on the late 
side. So far the growing conditions are good and the 
quality is expected to be very good so it's just a ques- 
tion of how much will ultimately be shipped. How- 
ever, volume will be delayed compared to last year 
and it won't come out the way it did last year The 
growers took a terrific beating last March." 

Kopke says a poor market and grapes affected 
by wet weather forced growers to ship less-than- 
ideal product over a very brief period. He doesn't 
see that scenario happening this year 




Manuel Alcaino, president of Santiago, Chile- 
based Decofi"uit, which offers marketing and quali- 
ty-control services to both importers and exporters, 
shares similar views about the upcoming season. 
"We are very optimistic about the quality of the 
fruit and the volume," he relates. "We are looking at 
a very good season regardless of the fact the crop is 
between one and two weeks late." 

A late crop can cause problems due to heavy 
volumes in a short period of time along with trans- 
portation issues due to increased demand without a 
corresponding increase in cargo space, he adds. 

Citing last year's market activity, Alcaino says 
many times the produce market, like the stock mar- 
ket, overreacts to negative information. "Last year, 
when we had the rains, everybody knew about it the 
day after," he explains. "But when we started making 
an analysis on the real effect of the rain, the damage 
was much greater from the panic that was introduced 
than the actual water on the fruit. So this is the kind 
of information we intend to provide, so at least peo- 
ple can know the real situation and, in turn, make 
informed decisions." For example, the company now 
releases a weekly ChUean firesh fruit crop update. 

PRICES MAY CLIMB 

While more accurate information may help min- 
imize fears about peaks and valleys in supplies, 
some experts believe the price paid for the produce 
may be due for correction. 

"Many retailers have had the benefit of a market 
often oversupplied with finit," according to Mark Green- 
berg, senior vice president for procurement for Fisher 
Capespan USA, LLC, Gloucester City, NJ. "Fmit doesn't 
last long and if you can't sell it today at prices profitable 
to the producer, it's not like you can wait six weeks 
because of surplus in the market. 

"One thing I am saying to cUents who want specif- 
ic products in specific packages is for them to get me 
the program they want early because I believe I'm 
looking at a smaller pool of available fruit," he adds. 

The dollar is so weak right now, notes Kopke's 
Kopke, anything his company sells is at a price 10 
percent less than it was last year "That's a big prob- 
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Chilean Fruit Expected To Soar 
But Weal< Dollar To Affect U.S. Sales 



lem for the growers. For the same prices we 
had last year, they get 10 to 15 percent less, 
so it destroys their profit margin. The fruit 
has to hring in more money to make it pay 
for the producers. The freight is higher 
because of the situation with the shortage of 
ships and the prices of fuel. If this continues, 
the business will change radically." 

For the past two years, Chile has experi- 
enced very difficult grape production sea- 



Manuel Alcaino, president of Decofruit, Santiago, Chile, predicts the Chilean fruit 
industry will move into high gear with new varieties and major production 
boosts. 'There's something very interesting about the cherries," he says. "Chile 
has a tremendous potential in cherries because when it is in the market, it has few com- 
petitors. Due to this beneficial situation, Chile has grown its capacity to produce over the 
last four to six years. Not only are there are a lot of new plantations, but there is also the 
new technology in terms of genetics. We are seeing good early varieties and good late 
varieties, which stretch the season a lot more than what Chile had with Bing cherries." 

The volume is also growing along with the season. This year, Chile expects 57 per- 
cent more cherry exports than last year. Part of the reason the number is so striking is 
because last year's crop was hurt by adverse weather conditions. Still, Chile expects to 
ship 38,000 tons this year compared to last year's 24,300 tons, Alcaino notes. The new 
varieties cope well with shipment by sea and arrive in good condition, he emphasizes. 
The new varieties will account for 40 percent of Chile's total cherry exports. 

Overall, Alcaino says Chile's fruit exports should increase three to five percent over 
last year's exports. Peaches, however, is expected to decline because many acres of 
older varieties are being removed and replacements are not up to production yet. Apri- 
cots are coming on strong with an estimated 16 percent increase, while nectarines and 
plums are each expected to gain 3 percent. Likewise, grapes are expected to jump 3 per- 
cent with early grapes from the Copiapo Valley gaining 12 percent. 

The total amount of fruit destined for the United States, however, may hang in the bal- 
ance due to a weaker dollar "In general, fruit will be diverted to Europe rather than the Unit- 
ed States, because the Euro is very strong and the dollar is very weak," Alcaino explains. 
'The Chileans need higher prices to cope with a weak dollar If the market insists on selling 
at the same level of prices as last year, the volume to U.S. ports will drop very quickly" pb 



Growers face the 
challenge of 
regaining their 
profitability in 
light of this year's 
major issue of the 
weaker U.S. dollar. 



sons, Fisher Capespan's Greenberg points 
out. T would venture to say a lot of the pric- 
ing on table grapes that has returned to 
Chilean exporters has been a money loser to 
their growers. For this market, the challenge 
is going to be to regain its position as a mar- 
ket that rewards good producers of good 
fruit with profitable returns. The weaker 
U.S. dollar adds to that challenge." 

Given good production this year, he says 
growers still face the challenge of regaining 
their profitability in light of this year's major 
issue of the weaker U.S. dollar 

While acknowledging the currency 
exchange rate will move a certain amount of 
product to other markets, John Pandol, 
manager of Mexican sourcing and special 
projects for Pandol Brothers, Inc., Delano, 
CA, doesn't see U.S. shelves going empty. 

Likewise, Tom Tjerandsen, managing 
director of North America for the Chilean 
Fresh Fruit Association (CFFA), Sonoma, CA, 
highlights the importance of the North Amer- 
ican market to Chilean producers. "There's 
been a lot of conjecture whether or not the 
volume to North America will fall because 
we compete with the Euro for fruit," he says, 
"but given the extraordinary importance of 



the North American market, the sources in 
Chile can't afford to walk away from some- 
thing that may be just the swing of the pen- 
dulum — and it swings both ways. 

"The last thing they want to do is to leave 
their retail partners in North America with 
the impression they're fair-weather friends 
and they're only going to be providing sup- 
port and product when they can generate 
enough revenue to make it worthwhile," 
Tjerandsen continues. 

Fernando Albareda, trade commissioner 
at the Consulate General of Peru in Miami 
FL, doesn't see any major impact from the 
dollar's devaluation on volumes of aspara- 
gus bound for the United States. Since there 
are few markets that can handle the vol- 
umes Peru has, diverting the product to 
other markets is a difficult thing to do, he 
points out. He does concede, however, that 
prices may be higher 

OPPORTUNITIES 
REMAIN RIPE 

While challenges exist, no one underesti- 
mates the opportunities available to retailers 
when sourcing from South America. 

"I think the chain stores have wonderful 



opportunities," Greenberg says. "Chile, Brazil 
and Peru are excellent producers of table 
grapes. Chile and Argentina also produce 
apples, pears, citrus, kiwi and avocados. 
Chile is an extremely able producer with a 
very well-defined, well-developed, sophisti- 
cated exporting industry." 

Tjerandsen spotlights the large volumes 
available to retailers to fill a period when 
profits in produce are traditionally pretty 
slim. "The first two of the volume items — 
cherries and apricots — are already on time 
this year Everything else is running about 
seven to 10 days late because of an excep- 
tionally cool spring. 

"The increased arrivals in global sourcing 
are now providing more and more cate- 
gories in produce for which a 12-month sup- 
ply is assured. 'That also includes asparagus 
and berries, so retailers can be confident in 
allocating space to a wide variety of fruits 
and vegetables on a year-round basis, espe- 
cially since their shoppers are attuned to 
looking for that," he explains 

Chile is responsible for nearly half of all 
the food shipped from the Southern Hemi- 
sphere to the Northern Hemisphere, includ- 
ing more than 70 different varieties of fruits 
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and vegetables. "Fruit alone is more than 
100 million boxes and that's of the total 225 
million they export," Tjerandsen states, "so 
North America is a principle receiver of that 
bounty from the Southern Hemisphere." 

Due to South America's geographical 
diversity, retaUers have the choice of select- 
ing from an extensive list of products. "The 
tropical soil and climate allow the growth of 
bananas, pineapples, papaya and mangoes, 
just to name a few," notes Dionysios Chris- 
tou, vice president of marketing, Del Monte 
Fresh Produce, Coral Gables, FL. "Less tropi- 
cal climates allow the growth of fruits such 
as apples, grapes, pears, cherries and Clem- 
entines. Growers can also provide retailers 
with more exotic fruits, such as cherimoyas, 
star fruit, passion fruit and tamarind. 



"The industry has 
funded — and we are 
prepared to field on 
its behalf — a 
full-blown promotion 
program that's 
equal to or greater 
than any we've ever 
had in the past." 

— Tom Tjerandsen 
Chilean Fresh 
Fruit Association: 
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"Sourcing from South America offers sim- 
ilar advantages as sourcing from Central 
America," he adds. "Retailers know the right 
produce suppliers have better control of fruit 
quality, food safety, traceability, environ- 
mental and social conditions. With such an 
array of fruits and excellent quality, retailers 
will be able to satisfy Americans' increasing- 
ly demanding palates for new flavors." 

According to Albareda, Peru's fresh aspara- 
gus exports reached $150 million in 2006 and 
70 percent of that was imported into the U.S. 
The country is also a major supplier of man- 
gos and grapes, and grape production of Red 
Globes and Flames is expanding. He says 
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Peru is a growing supplier of organic bananas 
and a variety of sweet, yellow onion that is 
courting favor with American's taste buds. 
Peru is diversified in its exports. 

"In our case, one-third of our agricultural 
products go to the United States," says Albare- 
da, "and more than a third go to Europe." He 
says the countries of Germany, Belgium, the 
United Kingdom and Spain take the bulk of 
the European shipments, and Asia is increas- 
ingly an important trading partner 

One "new" flavor set to satisfy American 
demand is the papaya, which is readily 
available from South America, but which 
can't be grown in volume in the United 
States, explains Melissa Hartmann de Bar- 
ros, director of communications for HLB 
Tropical Food USA, Inc./Caliman Interna- 
tional, Pompano Beach, FL. 

"Papayas are one of the most healthful 
fruits in the world and they have become a 
staple in all supermarkets," she says. 
Besides the golden papaya, HLB imports 
single-serving papayas, which are smaller 
and better suited for small families and cou- 
ples. HLB's papayas have the added benefit 
of not being irradiated as are those from 
other locations, she claims. 

PROMOTIONS AND 
SOURCING SCENARIOS 

Not only do importers work closely with 
retailers to deliver the kinds of produce 
requested, but they also fill a role in sourc- 
ing the desired packaging. This year, Kopke 
is adding the Disney Garden packaging. 

"The industry has funded — and we are 
prepared to field on its behalf — a fall-blown 
promotion program that's equal to or greater 



than any we've ever had in the past," Tjerand- 
sen says. 

The path to sourcing South American 
produce is fairly straightforward with subtle 
variations depending on the partners a 
retailer chooses to work with. "Retailers 
don't need to talk to anybody in South 
America since we take care of that for 
them," HLB's Hartmann de Barros says. "We 
negotiate terms and quality standards with 
the growers and we handle returns if there 
are problems. We are the link to the product 
and to the grower." HLB uses air cargo 
almost exclusively for delivery to the United 
States, which is posing some new chal- 
lenges. With the weaker U.S. dollar, more 
people in South America are traveling and 
the extra luggage planes have to carry some- 
times limits available cargo space for pro- 
duce. In addition, higher fuel costs have 
caused a 200 percent increase in freight 
costs, she says. 

"If buyers know exactly what they want, 
in what packaging and in what time periods, 
we set up a program through producers in 
Chile," explains Fisher Capespan's Green- 
berg. "Chilean exporters are looking for 
some certainty in the prices that will be 
returned to them for their fruit. However, 
most of the fruit from South America is sold 
on the transactional market, and we are one 
of numerous companies that sell South 
American produce, and specifically Chilean 
produce, to North America. 

The bulk of palletized South American 
produce arrives via ship and is discharged 
on the West Coast in Los Angeles and on the 
East Coast at one of three ports along the 
Delaware River, he adds. pb 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



THE FLORIDA 
STRAWBERRY REPORT 




Retailers from north to south rally to promote 
Florida strawberries during their winter season. 



BY CAROL BAREUTHER, RD 



Florida's reputation as the Winter Strawberry Capital is 
very appropriate. While the Sunshine State ranks No.2 
behind California in strawberry production, supplying 15 
percent of the nation's total, Florida's Hillsborough 
County supplies nearly 18 million flats — or almost all of 
the strawberries grown during the winter. 

According to Teagan Donovan, manager and buyer, Jungle Jim's 
International Market, in Fairfield, OH, "We start bringing in Florida 



strawberries in December and run them right through March, and 
post our biggest displays during peak volume times in February 
and March. We always sign them as coming from Florida. It really 
helps make that warm and sunny connection to consumers in the 
cold of winter." 

Florida strawberry growers begin planting as early as Sept. 20 in 
the northern part of the state and finish up planting as late as Dec. 1 
in the south. 
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'The weather was perfect for planting 
this year," states Tom O'Brien, president of 
C&D Fruit and Vegetable Company, Inc., 
based in Bradenton, FL. "We were right on 
schedule." 

However, he adds, "There can be a lot of 
temperature fluctuations throughout the 
season, affecting crop yields and pack-outs 
on a week-to-week basis. Forecasting isn't 
an exact science, but we do put out weekly 
estimates to our retail buyers. Thanks to the 
Internet, we can e-mail buyers pictures of 
the fields in real-time to give them firsthand 
knowledge in planning their promotions." 



The National Oceanic Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA), Washington, D.C, 
predicts a weak-to-moderate La Nina condi- 
tions for the 2007-08 winter season, which 
should result in warm, dry weather. 
Although dry weather means a decrease in 
strawberry fungal and bacterial diseases, it 
also means the possibility of water short- 
ages in the spring. 

A drought shouldn't severely impact 
Florida's strawberries, O'Brien notes. "Most 
of us are using 100 percent drip irrigation, 
so we don't have near the water usage we 
did years ago." 



The first flat of Florida strawberries for 
the 2007-08 season was picked and packed 
on Nov. 6. Although promotional volumes 
usually start to peak in January, experimen- 
tation with two new varieties could push this 
up as the holidays approach. 

According to Craig K. Chandler, Ph.D., a 
strawberry breeder with the University of 
Florida's (UF) Gulf Coast Research & Edu- 



"Our advantage in Florida 
is that we can get berries 
much faster and fresher to 
the Northeast than 
California can. The freight 
savings are a benefit, too." 

— Bob Hinton 
Hinton Farms Produce, Inc 



cation Center, Wimauma, FL, 'This season, 
two selections from our breeding program 
will be evaluated in grower trials. The first 
has the potential to produce high early-sea- 
son yields of large, attractive fruit. The sec- 
ond is also an early producer, and its Iruit is 
large, flavorful and firm." 

At the opposite end of the seasonal spec- 
trum, "Many retailers automatically switch 
to California at the beginning of April," Gary 
Wishnatzki, president and CEO of Wish- 
natzki Farms, Plant City, FL, says, "but that 
may change, particularly for our regional 
and East Coast retailers as the sustainability 
trend takes hold and consumers start 
demanding more locally grown produce. 
We've got significant volume of strawberries 
into April and need to promote it." 

Florida's prime strawberry market is 
east of the Mississippi. "Ninety percent of 
our crop goes out of state," O'Brien notes. 

Bob Hinton, sales manager at Hinton 
Farms Produce, Inc., Dover, FL, adds, "Our 
advantage in Florida is that we can get 
berries much faster and fresher to the 
Northeast than California can. The freight 
savings are a benefit, too." 

Some 95 to 98 percent of Florida's straw- 
berries are packed in clamshell packs, 
O'Brien says. 

Larger pack sizes are becoming increas- 
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Promoting Fresh Florida Strawberries 



Throughout the country, retailers are reaping the benefits of 
promoting fresh Florida strawberries. Acme Market, a 134- 
store chain based in Malvern, PA, and owned by Super- 
valu, Eden Prairie, MN, is a good example. "We will run buy-one- 
get-one ads on the cover of our weekly circular in some weeks and 
inside sub-features in other weeks," explains Jay Schneider, pro- 
duce assistant sales manager for the eastern division. 

"Either way we always display the Florida Fresh logo to let cus- 
tomers know they are purchasing Florida berries. These ad promo- 
tions are coupled with a prominent front table display near the 
entrance of the department to entice impulse purchases," he adds. 

The Valentine's Day promotion featuring Florida strawberries is 
one promotion. "Stores really rally around and the event has 
become bigger and bigger each year," Schneider says. "We'll sell 
fresh strawberries and chocolate-dipped strawberries. This creates a 
lot of excitement in-store." 

Sweetbay Supermarkets, a 137-store chain based in Tampa, FL, 
features fresh Florida strawberries throughout the season, particular- 
ly during a weeklong, in-store promotion in February. "Florida straw- 
berries are one of the featured items we promote in a big way each 
year," explains Steve Williams, produce director. "It's a real home- 
field advantage for us, especially being so close to the growers in 



Plant City. For example, we work with Astin Farms [Plant City, FL], 
which can pick the berries, pre-cool them and send them to our dis- 
tribution centers. We can then ship them out to individual stores all 
within 24 hours. Now that's fresh." 

Every February in conjunction with the Florida Strawberry Grow- 
ers Association, Plant City, FL, Sweetbay Supermarkets holds a dis- 
play contest that spotlights strawberries for its associates. "It's one of 
our biggest merchandising contests of the year with 97 percent of 
our stores participating," Williams says. 

The individual produce managers strive to showcase their cre- 
ativity For example, one brought a flatbed truck filled with strawber- 
ries into a store to portray a farm-fresh appeal. Others have tied in 
ingredients, such as angel food cake and shortcakes from the bak- 
ery along with whipped cream from the dairy aisle. They then set up 
a table where they assembled custom-made strawberry shortcakes- 
to-go for customers. 

These special displays are accompanied by front-page ads for 
strawberries during this promotional time period. In addition, Astin 
Farm and its family members are featured on in-store signage and 
in ads. "This is a very successful promotion for us and it's a great 
way for us to support local farmers and the local economy" Williams 
acknowledges. pb 



ingly important. Robert Wilson, president 
of Wilson & Son Sales, Inc., Plant City, FL, 
explains, "One-pound clamshells are the 
workhouse of the category, while 2- 
pounders and even 4-pounders are strong 



second and thirds, especially during peak 
volumes in production." 

Wishnatzki Farms moved to a taller 
clamshell last season. "We were experienc- 
ing bruising on the larger fruit and this 



doesn't happen as much with the taller pack 
style," Wishnatzki notes. 

FLORIDA-BRED VARIETIES 

Florida strawberries get their high sugar 
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content from growing conditions that con- 
sist of warm days and cool nights. "The hall- 
mark of our fruit is consistent taste and 
sugar," says C&D's O'Brien. "This comes 
from our temperatures, soils and the vari- 
eties we grow." 

According to UF forecasters, the per- 
centage of acreage in various strawberry 
cultivars will be similar to last season, that 
is, about 60 percent Festival, 15 percent 
Treasure, 10 percent DriscoU cultivars and 
20 percent other varieties, which are largely 
made up of Camino Real, Winter Dawn, 
Camarosa and Carmine. 



George Huppman, sales manager for 
Dixie Growers, Inc., Plant City, FL, notes, 
"The Festival variety is the majority of what 
we grow." 

UF's Chandler explains, "Festival, 
released from UF in 2000, is a grower 
favorite because it has a sturdy bush that is 
easy to harvest, doesn't yield huge quanti- 
ties of fruit on any one date and produces 
very few cuU fruit. Additionally, the Festival 
is a supermarket favorite because its fruits 
are attractive, fit well in 1-pound clamshell 
containers and have a long shelf life." 

The Festival is one of six varieties patent- 



ed in less than a decade by UF's Institute of 
Food and Agricultural Sciences (IFAS) 
Strawberry Research Center, Dover, FL. 
The other five varieties include Sweet Char- 
lie, Rosa Linda, Earlibrite, Carmine and 
Winter Dawn. 



"When we're able to bring 
the price [of organic 
strawberries] closer to 
conventional, then we'll 
be able to expand even 
more quickly." 

— Gary Wishnatzki 
Wishnatzki Farms 



ORGANIC AVAILABILITY 

While there is not a lot of organic straw- 
berry production in Florida, a few growers 
are venturing into organics. One of the 
biggest, both in terms of conventional and 
organic production, is Wishnatzki Farms. In 
2003, Wishnatzki teamed with strawberry 
grower Allen WiUiford to form Clear Choice 
Greenhouses, LLC, Thonotosassa, FL, and 
start organic strawberry production in a 1- 
acre greenhouse. Three years later, the 
company added 13 acres of outside organic 
strawberry production to keep up with 
increasing demand. 

"Heat and humidity make it difficult to 
grow organically in Florida, but we've over- 
come the challenges. That's because all 
major retailers want organic berries year- 
round and we can now fill that void where 
they previously had to go without for a 
month or two," Wishnatzki explains. 

This season, Wishnatzki added covered 
tunnels to six of its outside organic produc- 
tion acres. "This allows us to grow new vari- 
eties with excellent flavor that we may devel- 
op into proprietary varieties and to double 
our jdelds over last year," he explains. 

Volume increases are key to getting cost 
down, Wishnatzki says. 'When we're able to 
bring the price closer to conventional, then 
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we'll be able to expand even more quickly." 
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PROMOTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Price is the most common way retailers 
promote Florida strawberries, says C&D's 
O'Brien. "We work with several chains in 
the Northeast. Some offer one steady low 
price, while others offer a hot price one 
week and then raise the price to market 
level the next week. Either way, strawber- 
ries are a big item at retail and very prof- 
itable since they generate lots of turns." 

"Valentine's Day is a big time for Florida 
strawberry promotions," notes Wilson of 
Wilson & Son. 

Easter is also a good promotional time 
for Florida berries, says Wishnatzki's Wish- 
natzki Farms, "Especially if it's early, like 
this year, on March 23. Locally grown is 
another ideal theme to hook Florida straw- 
berry promotions and retailers can play on 
this all season." 

This season, the Florida Strawberry 
Growers Association (FSGA) , Plant City, 
FL, will embark on creating a new look and 
new materials designed to build a brand 
name for the state's berries using the tag 
line. Nutritious and Delicious. 

According to Sue Harrell, FSGA director 
of marketing, explains, "We're starting this 
season with a brochure we can hand out to 
consumers at taste demos and other promo- 
tions. Then, we'll keep adding pieces such 
as bin wrap and recipe pads, so that over 
the next five years, we'll have a consistent 
look to our materials that consumers will 
recognize." 

FSGA will host its annual retail display 
contest again this season. Sweetbay and 
Publix, the 834-store chain headquartered 
in Lakeland, FL, are among major Florida 
retailers participating in the contest. 

Finally, FSGA will also use a portion of 
its $100,000 budget for the production and 
airing of a television commercial that will be 
broadcast throughout the state. 

"The commercial opens with a close-up 
on a flat of strawberries in the field," Harrell 
states. "Then it moves into the kitchen, 
where a mom is washing berries for her 
children. Key points conveyed are the fresh- 
ness and the healthfulness of fresh Florida 
strawberries." 

The future of the Florida strawberry 
industry looks bright, notes C&D's O'Brien. 
"Strawberries, along with blueberries, rasp- 
berries and blackberries, are hailed as 
super foods, and consumers are now accus- 
tomed to buying them every week. Kid's 
like strawberries too. That's a definite 
strength we have going and it will only con- 
tinue to grow." pb 
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High Quality Deep 
In The Heart Of Texas 

The state continues to grow and diversify as a key player in the produce industry. 
BY LISA LIEBERMAN 



In agriculture, where profit margins keep 
getting tighter and growing and shipping 
costs keep getting higher, growers and sup- 
pliers need to take advantage of every com- 
petitive edge they can get. 

Although Texas has had its fair share of set- 
backs in the past, including two major freezes in 
the 1980s, these days, Tfexas is becoming more of a 
major player in the produce world — because of 
both its own domestic production and the product 
it imports from Mexico. 

Tfexas has the jump on many of the country's 
first domestic products. "We have the first new 
products of the year in several produce categories," 
says David DeBerry, president of David K. DeBerry 
Inc., McAllen, TX. "Early March is the New Year in 
produce, and there's a lot of excitement going on 
and a lot of people look forward to what's going to 
come out of Texas." 

Tfexas is strongest in onions, watermelons, cab- 
bage, greens and red grapefruit. The red grapefruit, 
which grew from $19.4 million 
in 2002 to $63.3 million in rev- 
enue in 2006, has become a par- 
ticularly strong commodity. The 
orange category has also picked 
up substantially, increasing in 
value from $6.7 milhon in 2002 
to $10.6 million in 2006. The 
value of Texas watermelon 
increased from $56 million in 
2002 to $62 million in 2006. 

1015 SWEET 
ONION GROWTH 

Texas is well known for its 
sweet 1015 onion, which comes 
out in March and is the first 
domestic sweet onion of the year 
in the United States. 

"We've had some significant 
growth in the sweet mild onion 




category. The sweet onions are available in greater 
volume for longer periods of time — generally at 
lower prices on average than they would have been 
years ago," DeBerry adds. 

DeBerry ships 1015s out of Mexico in January 
and February until the Tfexas 1015 production picks 
up in early March. The 1015s don't have any other 
domestic competition until Vidalia onions start 
coming out of Georgia in April. 

The Tfexas onion growers face a challenge rooted 
in success. Since Vidalia onion suppliers have done 
such a good job of promoting their onions, as soon 
as the Vidalia season starts, many buyers tend to 
back off of the 1015s. "I'd like to see retailers lay out 
the two onions side by side and let consumers 
decide which ones they like best," DeBerry says. 

One difference between the two onions is that 
Vidalias are thicker and flatter while 1015s are 
rounder and more globe-like. "In a lot of ways, the 
1015s are easier to handle," he notes. 

Although competition for the 1015s gets stiffer 
as the season goes on, Texas and surrounding states 
tend to stay loyal to Tfexas produce. "We have our 
greatest grassroots demand from consumers in 
places like Chicago, De Moines, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis and, to some extent, parts of the West 
Coast and the upper Northwest," DeBerry explains. 

TEXAS CITRUS 

Thin skin and deep red color distinguish Tfexas red 
grapefruit from grapefruit grown in California or 
Florida. Traditionally, the fmit is available from late 
September through June, says Paula Fouchek, mar- 
keting director for Edinburg Citrus Association, Edin- 
burg, TX. 

"The distinctive difference between grapefruit 
grown in south Tfexas compared to other areas of 
the country is that it's a semi-tropical environment. 
You've got the rich, fertile soils of the Rio Grande 
River and the warm waters of the Gulf of Mexico in 
the coastal areas that have higher humidity and 
produce juicy, thin-skinned fruit," Edinburg's 
Fouchek explains. 
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Go Texan Campaign 
Fueling Promotion Efforts 



Edinburg 
^ Citrus 



David DeBerry, president of David K. DeBerry, inc., McAilen, TX, says iocal growers and 
state organizations are utilizing a campaign to promote more Texas produce. Eigtit 
years ago, tine Texas Department of Agriculture (TDA), Austin, TX, launctied tfie Go 
Texan program designed to promote everyttiing grown or processed in Texas. 

"The program is tal<ing off because tlie trend ttiese days is ttiat consumers are lool<ing to 
buy local. Eighty to 95 percent of produce grown in Texas is sold in Texas," says Richard De 
Los Santos, TDA marketing coordinator for horticulture and produce. "The buyers have been 
very supportive." 

The Co Texan campaign is getting ready to expand into a new Co Texan restaurant pro- 
gram, which will promote Texas restaurants that serve locally grown produce. "We're trying to 
drive more consumers to restaurants that serve Texas-grown produce, and we're doing a lot 
more media advertising with that," he says. 

Ultimately, the Co Texan campaign could go a step further and create "Taste of the City" 
tours for major cities, such as Dallas, Houston and Austin. "We could do things like a Taste of 
Dallas or a Taste of Austin, where people would get on a bus and have an appetizer in one 
restaurant, a main course in another restaurant and a dessert in another place, with all prod- 
ucts from Texas," De Los Santos explains. 

Paula Fouchek, marketing director for Edinburg Citrus Association, Georgetown, TX, thinks 
Texas has a very loyal customer base within the state and throughout the country. The Rio 
Star Grapefruit, which has grown in acreage from 5,650 acres in 2002 to 7,100 acres in 
2006, is one of the products that have become especially popular in recent years. pb 



The Rio Star is the most popular red 
grapefruit grown in Texas. The Ruby Red, 
which comprises 10 to 15 percent of Ifexas 
grapefruit, is gradually being phased out of 
production. The advantage of the Rio Star is 
that it retains its deep red color throughout 
the year, while the Ruby Reds tend to fade 
toward the end of the season. 

The Rio Star is rich in lycopene, which is 
an attribute Richard Walsh, consultant for 
Healds Valley Farms, Inc., Edinburg, TX, 
wants to see getting more media attention. 

In Tfexas, many consumers wait for Tfexas 
specialties like the Rio Star and the sweet 
1015 onions to come into season, says Tbmmy 
Fulmer, produce manager, Stephens Grocery 
and Market, Pilot, TX. "People like to buy pro- 
duce that's locally grown, and whenever we 
get Tfexas red grapefruits or sweet onions in, 
we don't even have to promote them. All we 
have to do is put up a sign that says Texas 
onions or Tfexas grapefiruit," he notes. 

Texas produces other citrus fruits that 
are becoming increasingly popular in the 
state and around the country. The state's 
oranges are unique because they're light in 
color, thin-skinned and heavy with juice, 
Walsh points out. 

Surprisingly, California, which is a major 
orange growing state, is the biggest unload- 
ing point for Texas oranges. "We call these 
oranges juice oranges because they have a 
lot of juice, so they're good for restaurants or 
people at home who like to make their own 
juice. They're heavy in weight and the sugar 
content is high. A lot of people in California 



use them the way they would California 
Valencias during the summer," Walsh says. 

Tfexas, which has 27,500 acres of citrus, 
may be considered a small player in the cit- 
rus industry, compared to Florida, which 
has 554,00 acres, and California, which has 
251,000 acres, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's (USDA) Citrus Fruits 
2007 Summary. However, Tfexas producers 
are shooting for the high-end fresh fruit 
market, says John McClung, president of 
the Tfexas Produce Association, Mission, TX. 
"High-end is where our niche is. Florida cit- 
rus goes mostly to processing. About one- 
third of the red grapefruit in the country 
comes from Tfexas," he notes. 

TEXAS-GROWN PRODUCE 

While many Texas shippers import pro- 
duce from Mexico, A & W Produce Co., Wes- 
laco, TX, produces almost everything it 
ships. "We produce 98 percent of everything 
we ship," says Chad Stutz, sales manager 
"Onions and watermelons are our biggest 
programs." 

Growing and shipping everything itself 
allows the company to control costs, he 
adds. Another advantage is Texas consumers 
and consumers in neighboring states tend to 
be more loyal to Tfexas-grown produce. 

"It used to be that Tfexas produce wasn't 
thought to be anything special. But now 
more retailers are looking for locally grown 
produce and more consumers want to sup- 
port growers in their state," Stutz says. 

A & W farms about nine months out of 
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the year, moving from greens in October to 
cabbage in November, carrots in March, and 
watermelons in May and June. 

"Most of our greens stay in Texas, but 
about 65 percent of the rest of our products 
get shipped outside of the state," Stutz says. 

IMPORTS FROM MEXICO 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 

Besides growing domestic produce, I. 
Kunik Company, McAllen, TX, has import- 
ed produce from Mexico since the early 
1960s. "During the past decade, we've 
phased out most of our Texas stuff, and 
we're importing almost everything from 
Mexico," says Lawrence Kroman, president. 
The main imports include bell peppers, 
cucumbers, carrots, cabbage and citrus, 
including limes and lemons. 



Frontera Produce, Ltd., Edinburg, TX, also 
imports from Mexico. In the last two years, it 
began developing partnerships with growers 
and suppliers in Central and South America, 
such as Panama, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Ecuador, Brazil and Peru. 

Frontera imports many items out of 
these areas, although its core items are man- 
gos, papayas, pineapples, limes, avocados, 
melons, onions, cabbage and carrots, says 
Amy Gates, vice president of administration 
and finance. 

In order to keep up with the demand for 
mangos and other tropical fruit, Frontera is 
setting up an operation in Peru, packing its 
own fruit. In Tbxas, Frontera created its own 
logistics department in January 2007 to help 
oversee transportation. "We have a 50/50 split 
between people who pick up their produce 



from us and people we deliver to," Gates says. 

The advantage of operating out of Texas is 
that it offers both buyers and sellers a multi- 
tude of options for pick-up and delivery. "We 
have such a close proximity to the Mexican 
border that when we have product that 
crosses the border, we get to look at it right 
away," Kroman explains. 

Most major Texas shippers in the 
McAllen/Edinburg area in the state's south- 
ernmost section are no more than 10 miles 
away from each other. This makes it easier 
for buyers to travel to several shippers in 
one day and pick up mixed loads. 

"It's not unusual for buyers picking up 
stuff from two, three or four shippers on the 
same truck," according to DeBerry's DeBer- 
ry. The ability to buy in smaller quantities 
gives the buyers much more flexibility, pb 
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OM THE ROAD WITH DAVE DIVER 



Applewood Orchards 




Risk-taking played a large role in one 
Michigan apple orchard's road to success. 



Nearly everyone in the produce distribution 
channel knows one or more people who 
started small and grew large — with or with- 
out an extensive formal education. 

For every Horatio Alger story, there are many who 
do not succeed. Nevertheless, those who do stand out 
as examples of the opportunities offered by the Ameri- 
can dream. 

As I drove from New England to the Midwest this 
past summer, I passed the birthplaces of many of 
those success stories, but I chose to visit my Michigan 
friend of nearly 50 years — Bernie Swindeman, co- 
owner, Applewood Orchards, Inc., Deerfield, MI, — 
and catch up on the details missed from being away 
for too many decades. 

I finally arrived at the fruit-packing head- 
quarters, after completing my drive through 
the farmland of southeast Michigan. There I 
found a message on the roadside marquee 
acknowledging my visit. 

I arrived a week too late to observe 
any of the action. The last packing and 
shipping concluded a week earlier For 
Applewood Orchards, Inc., Deerfield, MI, 
this was an unusual occurrence since in 
most years, their apple supplies last until 
mid-July or later 



Risky Expansion 

It has been about 30 years since I last visited the 
facility, and it was now unrecognizable because of the 
growth of storage area and packing space. Here I was in Deerfield, 
MI, looking at impressive computerized packing lines with a sepa- 
rate control room all tied to the LaGrange, GA, headquarters of 
Durand-Wayland, Inc., the equipment provider With this set up, 
the cause of nearly any equipment problem can instantly be identi- 
fied and answers obtained for immediate correction. 

I really wanted to observe the operation of packing equipment 
for a special type of mesh bag. A little more than a year ago, a large 
volume retailer decided apples in mesh bags would sell better than 
those in poly bags, and it was ready to pay the additional cost to 
have its apples packed in mesh bags. 

Locating and obtaining the expensive equipment on a timely basis 
proved to be an international challenge. Fortunately, the first few 
months of operation proved the risk was worth it. Sales figures indi- 
cate the retailer's research was correct, and Applewood ordered anoth- 



Dave Diver is 
former vice president of 
produce at Hannaford and 
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Produce Business. 
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Bernie Swindeman of Applewood 
Orchards; inset shows the mar- 
quee welcoming Dave Diver. 

er bagging unit to expand packing for 
the past season's production. No won- 
der supplies were exhausted so early! 
Now, two additional units are on 
order and expected to be in place for 
next year's selling season and to comply 
with the retail customer expanding distri- 
bution. Even with the high costs of high- 
tech packing equipment, anticipating con- 
sumer demand for quality is a risk worth taking in 
the decision-making process. 
From our initial meetings decades ago, I realized Swindeman, 
one of the family-owned business' owners, is one to accept reason- 
able-to-high risk as the price for growth. A major consideration for 
him was being able to stay on the cutting edge of new develop- 
ments when it appeared the result would be an expansion of cus- 
tomer and consumer purchases. 

Beginning fresh out of high school with only a few acres of 
apple orchards and no packing equipment, Swindeman quickly 
added necessary packing equipment, which would be upgraded and 
expanded countless times. After only a few years, he became one 
of the early Michigan growers utilizing controUed-atmosphere stor- 
age during which he avoided disaster the first year — too many CA 
apples led to lower than expected prices — only to turn it into a 
successful marketing tool. 

He was an early proponent of waxing apples because it provided 
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retailers with increased shelf life; returns far 
outweigh the additional costs. Through the 
years, Swindeman kept up with new growing 
methods, including going from 40 trees per 
acre to now planting nearly 1,600 dwarfs on 
the same amount of soil. The list of cutting- 
edge activities goes on and on, mostly with 
successes far outweighing the losses. 

No Pain, No Gain 

Risk-taking is a normal practice in agricul- 
ture. Finding ways to minimize risk by find- 
ing unconventional solutions is another The 
additional farm labor required for the harvest- 
ing season is a challenge. Fortunately, Apple- 
wood is able to work with a reliable crew 
leader and a migrant crew doing farm work 
year-round from Florida up the eastern Unit- 
ed States until they reach Michigan in the fall. 
Sometimes, Mother Nature refuses to cooper- 
ate, and the conclusion of vegetable harvest- 
ing overlaps the beginning of the apple har- 
vest. Starting apple picking a week late can be 
potentially disastrous. 

Rather than counting the days and hop- 
ing, Applewood expanded into growing sev- 
eral hundred acres of vegetables. This way, 
the company has workers available when 
needed — an unconventional method of 
ensuring top priorities are met while the 



immigration policy standoff continues. 

Gain often requires a little pain common- 
ly identified as risk-taking. Sometimes, the 
risk-taking goes outside the fresh fruit and 
vegetable area but stays related to agricul- 
ture. Among Applewood's controversial activi- 
ties is the installation of large cannons scat- 
tered in the orchards; they're fired to ward off 
potential of hail when thunderstorms threat- 
en. There's no way to scientifically prove the 
value — but Applewood has successfully 
escaped hail damage for many years while 
others have not been as fortunate. 

While the farm operations were expand- 
ing, Swindeman and his wife were raising a 
daughter and three sons. Observing the suc- 
cess of their parents, the boys opted for on- 
the-job training and learning from other suc- 
cessful agricultural operators. Now, they are 
grown men, responsible for a separate divi- 
sion of the company. Swindeman keeps in 
touch with the business either directly in 
the summer or via the Internet during the 
winter season. 

Sometimes, risk-taking is expressed 
through recreational activities. To be suc- 
cessful at ice boating, a pastime unknown in 
many parts of the country, requires skill, 
quick reaction to speed and the love of chal- 
lenge. Swindeman enjoyed successfully liv- 



Among Applewood's con- 
troversial activities is the 
installation of large cannons 
scattered in the orchards; 
they're fired to ward off 
potential hail when thunder- 
storms threaten. 

ing on the edge during iceboat seasons in 
his younger years. 

Tbday, the 15 acres of apples have grown 
to at least 3,550 acres with additional growing 
partnerships elsewhere in Michigan. The ini- 
tial small packing line now handles produc- 
tion from a radius of more than 300 miles, pb 

This is one example of American family 
farm know-how in the fresh fruit and veg- 
etable area. If you have a success story 
you'd like to share, I'd like to hear it. Please 
send your stories to Dave Diver at Produce- 
Business@PhoenixMediaNet.com. 
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There are hundreds of reasons to attend PMAs Leadership Symposium this year. 

Larry Johnson is one of them 



''if managers can't get honest Jeedback 

from their employees, 
they will make foolish decisions" 



Larry JoTirtsofl, CSP 

WorlJ renowned inanegemeni strajjcgist. 




The PMA Leadership Symposium has been described as "three days that will help 
you turn even today's toughest challenges into tomorrow's opportunities" One of 
this year's speakers, Larry Johnson, provides some insight into his presentation 
and his thoughts on the Symposium: 



You will discuas many of thft l<iay 
points outlined In your book, 
dbsoluco Nones Cy: Butitlliig A 
Corporate Cultare Tltat VafuBS 
Straigtrt T^tk and Rtwartls Integrity. 
What do you mean by "Absolute 
Honesty"? 

Absolute Hanesty mear^a telling tbe 
truth In a way that divulges all relevant 
Information Ir^ a direct, plain manner 
SO that the listener gain^s a comolete 
and accurate picture af reality, It 
doesn't hedge or spin the infofination 
to enhance one point of vfew over 
another, and it dc^sn't withhold what 
the speaker knows would influence 
what Uie listener will perceive. 

Why Is »n absolutely tionest corpo' 
rat« culture mora critical today than 
ever? 

If managers can't get honest feedbacli 
frnni their employees, they, like the 
naked emperor in "The Emoeror Has 
No Clothes" will make fooifS-h deci- 
sions. Instead of telling an "emperor" 
how wonderful he Ipoks in hrs new 
suit, emiployees should be encour- 
aged, if not required, to speak their 
minds and go lo the mat tor what they 
believe in. And just as true. i( employ' 
ees don't get the honest feedback 



they need to Improve, they wilt contin- 
ue ta under-perfDnn or mistsehave, 
and the organ Izatign wIN suffer 

The thente for this year'e event 1$ 
"InspiratEon for Your Next Hfg Idea." 
Would you agree that open, straight- 
forward comrnunlcations between 
managemeet end empleyeea is^ vital 
for this kind of inspiration to occur? 
Our inspiration tor writing our txjok (t 
co-wrots it with my friends l3ob Phillips) 
came front a booh by Andy Grove, past 
CEO and Chairman ot Intel Cofporation 
titled Ofliy Tfte Paranaid Si/rv(ve. He 
made the point that in order for a 
company to stay oompetitive, it must 
be innovative, and that one of the 
keys tQ innovation is a culture of what 
he called, "healthy debate." That is, a 
culture wheie people ere not afraid to 
be frank, open and honest about their 
feelings and idea^ 

If you had to choose the moat impor- 
tant reason for produce and ftoral 
Industry executives to attend the 
Leedership Symposium, what wouid 
It be? 

YOU know, while the opportunity to 
learn from the "experts" ts always an 
attfactive featufe of such a sympo- 



sium, there is aiso the ojjporlunliy to 
learn from fellow attendees, what is 
learned in the hallways, receptions, 
and break out sessions can far exceed 
the formal learning, no matter ho'm 
good the formal learning Is. 

The Symposium will also feature three 
other presenters who are accom- 
plished leaders, and authors: Robert 
Tucker. George Labovi:ti, and Thomas 
Winninger. 

For more information and 

to register, visit 

www. pm a. CO m/ 1 eadersh ip. 
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Mexican Produce 
By The Numbers 

The winter deal from south of the border keeps shelves well-stocked. 
BY DUANE CRAIG 



As Mexico advances its fresli produce produc- 
tion, tiiat bounty continues to fill up U.S. 
grocery stores from coast to coast, especially 
in the wintertime. 

Of the key worldwide exporters of fresh vegeta- 
bles, Mexico has the highest dollar value of exports 
and nearly all of those exports come to the United 
States, according to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, DC. Mexico is the main supplier 
of snap beans, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, cucum- 
bers, eggplant, onions, bell and chili peppers and 
tomatoes. Mexico also supplies the same percent- 
age of fruits to the United States as Chile. 

All of this produce is grown, sourced or import- 
ed by companies like Ciruli Brothers, LLC, Nogales, 
AZ. Tbday, the third-generation, family-owned com- 
pany procures and consolidates a wealth of fruits 



and vegetables, including some unique varieties. 

"Our lineup includes eggplants, Chinese, Hindu 
and Italian eggplants, along with colored bell pep- 
pers," says CEO Chris Ciruli. 

With more than 100,000 square feet of refrigerat- 
ed warehouse space at international ports in 
Nogales, AZ and Donna, TX, the company sources a 
lot of Mexican produce. Once loads are received, 
inspected and sorted, product continues to ware- 
houses in temperature-controlled trucks, which are 
monitored for even slight variations in temperature. 

The company watches crop information 
throughout the growing seasons so it's aware of 
weather events that can affect volumes and prices. 

"Last year, in October, we had devastating rains, 
but this year we had a great October," reports Ciruli. 
The weather into early November was also good, so 
he is expecting production this year to be up. 




BORDER-CROSSING BASICS 

Ciruli is just one of many similar importers, 
consolidators and distributors operating along the 
border with Mexico. But across the different busi- 
ness models, the process usually includes some 
form of repacking. 

"Most of the product that comes across is 
repacked within 20 miles of the border," says John 
McClung, president of the Tfexas Produce Associa- 
tion, Mission, TX. "Very litde of it goes through with 
straight loads. Typically, trucks coming across get 
taken to a nearby packer who breaks them down to 
be redistributed." 

According to McClung, the primary crossing 
point in Texas is Pharr/Reynosa. "In 2005, we 
brought in 76,577 trailer loads of produce from Mex- 
ico through Tfexas and the great bulk of those, proba- 
bly 90 percent, came across at Pharr/Reynosa," he 
says. "By comparison, Arizona brought in a little 
over 93,000 loads." He points out a load is between 
40,000 to 44,000 pounds. 

During peak times in the winter, it's not uncom- 
mon for more than 1,000 trucks to cross the border 
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Organics With Room To Grow 



One supplier in particular is adding organic peppers and other organic offerings from 
Mexico to its lineup. 
"This year, we will be offering organic cucumbers, bell peppers and melons under 
the Llano Organic label," says Nick Rendon, Nogales division manager for Ciumarra Compa- 
nies Inc, Rio Rico, AZ. 

An estimate by researcher Laura Gomez at the University of Chapingo in Chapingo, Texco- 
co placed Mexico's organic production in 2004 at $350 million with it involving a little more 
than 740,000 acres. Coffee accounts for two-thirds of that production and organic mixed 
vegetable crops occupy 3.8 percent of all organically farmed land. In recent years, organic 
certification programs have become more prevalent in the country. pb 



into Nogales, AZ, in one day alone. So 
besides the necessary expediting needed to 
ensure food keeps moving quickly, the bor- 
der crossings also must contend with issues 
of security and the illicit drug trade. 

"They are all under modernization 
efforts and the reason in part is because of 
U.S. pressure to keep out terrorists and 
drugs," says McClung. "For example, they 
have these huge x-ray machines that x-ray 
an entire truck at one time." 

THE MEXICAN TOP 1 1 

According to the Fresh Produce Associa- 
tion of the Americas, Nogales, AZ, of all of 
Mexico's exports to the United States, there 
are few that are not available year-round. 
Tomatoes are the volume and dollar leader 
accounting for more than 1.6 billion pounds 
and almost $1 billion. 

While tomatoes have traditionally been 
the primary produce item grown in green- 
houses, those close to the business in Mexi- 
co see a move toward more and more items 
going under roof. 

"There's a lot of open field that's going by 
the wayside and a lot of the peppers are 
going to greenhouse," says Frank Calixtro, 
salesman for Calixtro Distributing Compa- 
ny, Inc., Nogales, AZ. "More tomatoes are 
going to be in the greenhouse and a lot of 
cucumbers are going into the greenhouse. 
Every day, you see less and less open field 
product." Calixtro sees this as making prod- 
ucts better since they are grown in a more 
controlled environment. 

Watermelons are Mexico's second-high- 
est volume crop and are available from 
October to June. In 2006, nearly a billion 
pounds were produced there with a value of 
$121 million, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agricutlure's (USDA) Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service (FAS), Washington, DC. [See 
table on p. 56.] This makes watermelons 
the lowest dollar item of the top 10 exports 
from Mexico. 

The Mexican states of Colima and Vera 



Cruz produce over 750 million pounds of 
limes, making the commodity Mexico's third 
highest volume item with a dollar value of 



nearly $138 million. The varieties are Per- 
sians and Key. 

One of the longest running imports from 
Mexico is the cucumber Even though it's 
now available year-round, the winter season 
is notable and includes pole-grown, hot- 
house English and pickling cucumbers. All 
those cucumbers weighed more than 700 
million pounds in 2006. The dollar value of 
this crop comes to a little more than $330 
million and the Mexican state that supplies 
the bulk of the winter supplies is Sinaloa. 

Sinaloa also supplies the wintertime sup- 
ply of the fifth highest volume item, squash. 
The varieties are seemingly limitless, 
including a range of crookneck varieties, 
hard shell varieties and favorites like acorn, 
spaghetti and Italian zucchini. Squash 
weighs in at 536 million pounds and 
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accounts for just about $200 million in 
value. These vegetables are well-associated 
with winter having been one of those items 
often found in root cellars and still popular 
today during the cold months for hearty 
meals. They offer retailers some colorful 
promotional opportunities. 

"I think we have a lot of winter time 
items that work well for retailers," says Cir- 
uli Brothers' Ciruli. "For the East Coast, we 
have a tremendous amount of hard-shell 
items coming out of here in the time of year 
when it's great for retailers to be promoting 
hard-shell squash because of the consump- 
tion in the winter time. There is such a 
tremendous variety coming out of Mexico 
whether it is products like eggplant or hon- 
eydew or hot peppers. We see it as a great 
place to source product when it's cold in the 



United States." 

Sweet peppers come in sixth in terms vol- 
ume with 521 million pounds and a dollar 
value of $289 million. Chili peppers, come in 
seventh in terms of volume with 450 million 
pounds and a dollar value of $234 million. 
Not only are there ample supplies of green, 
red, orange and yellow peppers, but the 
emerging purple and gold are also available. 
For the early part of the winter deal Sonora 
supplies through December Heavy volumes 
throughout winter come from the regions of 
Culiacan and La Cruz de Elota in the state of 
Sinaloa. 

At the end of winter, when people are 
looking for a hint of summer, the mango, 
Mexico's eighth-largest volume produce 
item begins to ship. Michoacan is Mexico's 
top mango producer, and it starts in early 



Average Crossings 
by Top Six Ports of Entry 



□New Mexico 1% 
■San Luis2% 
□Calexico5% 



□15% 




□41% 



Source: USDA Agricultural Marketing Service 
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Top 1 1 Produce Items' 
(January — December 2006) 



Commodity 


10,000-lb units* 


$10,000 units** 


Availability 


Tomatoes 


164,224 


918,759 


Year-Round 


Watermelons 


99,494 


121,617 


October - June 


Limes 


76,669 


137,725 


Year-Round 


Cucumbers 


71,016 


330,335 


Year-Round 


Squash 


53,680 


197,608 


Year-Round 


Sweet Peppers 


52,153 


289,492 


November - June 


Chili Peppers 


45,064 


234,279 


Year-Round 


Mangos 


42,242 


132,611 


March - September 


Green onions 


32,324 


123,571 


Year-Round 


Avocados 


25,756 


180,463 


Year-Round 


Grapes 


20,902 


152,717 


May - June 



*Source: USDA, Agricultural Marketing Service, Fruits and Vegetable Market News 
** Source: USDA, Foreign Agricultural Service, HS 6-Digit Imports 
***Peppers have been separated in this chart to show the volume and dollar units for 
sweet peppers and chili peppers individually. 



March. Varieties from this area include 
Ibmmy Atkins, Haden, Ken and Keitt. Chi- 
apas and Oaxaca also start in early March 
with Ataulfo, Tbmmy Atkins and Haden. 
Guerrero closely follows them also with 
Tbmmy Atkins and Haden the last week of 
March. Other areas fill out the rest of the 
year to the end of September Mexico sup- 
plies more than 60 percent of the mangos 
imported by the United States, and it has 
the distinct advantage of being close so the 
mangos can be tree-ripened. The mango 
dollar value tops $132.5 million and equals 
422 million pounds. 

Green onions fill the ninth spot in the 
top 10 produce items from Mexico with 323 
million pounds and a dollar value of $123 
million in 2006. 

In tenth place, avocados account for 
almost 260 million pounds and Mexico has 
surpassed Chile as the top supplier of avo- 
cados to the United States. Avocado dollar 
value is almost $180.5 million. 

Grapes, which are available from May 
through June with some extending into 
early July, round out the top 11 produce 
items. They are one of three items in the 
top 10 unavailable year-round and account- 
ed for almost 210 million pounds with a 
value of $153 million. pb 
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How mucli does fit COST you to lose tlieiii? 

L^'S fac« il. you |u$t can't afford lo toso one customer over produce tibial is not of th^ highest quality 
and guaranteed safe, 8y selecting; growers rully-ceiiiried by our program, sourcing becomes simple. 
Better yet, you continue to profit Irom the besl of irn ports at no cost to your businests. 

Contact your U.S.-based fulexico distributor for a list of certified growersi vistt us at 
mexicocalidadsupremB.com, or contact our U>S> Merchandisers at 1-877-2B1-930S. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



Red Potato Beauties 




Red River Valley /Northen Plains' potatoes are attracting 
a large share of consumers through quality production and marketing practices. 

BY DAVE DIVER 



When I visited some Georgia supermarkets in 
mid-October, the bright color and overall 
appearance of Red River Valley red potatoes 
really caught my attention. 
In order to judge whether my experience 
was an exception or what the retailer and consumer could reason- 
ably expect on a consistent basis throughout the coming season, I 
would have to visit the producing area. Viewing the area would also 
give me a better understanding of both production and marketing 
for the nearly 24,000 acres of potatoes spread throughout the Valley. 

Once I arrived, I saw dry land with black dirt made up of loam, 
clay and organic material — the perfect setting to farm potatoes 
with more flavor and better nutrition than potatoes grown under 
irrigation and on lower organic soil; however, the area faces more 
challenges from Mother Nature on a yearly basis. 

This wonderful agricultural area also provides diversity, being 
able to grow sugar beets and various grains, which are good for 
improving crop rotations but which compete for the land when 
input costs and returns among the different alternatives dramatical- 
ly fluctuate. 

With the current record prices for wheat, corn and soybeans, it 
will be surprising if at least some of the acreage doesn't shift to 
these grains, which are providing improved income with lower cost 



inputs when compared to growing potatoes. Higher returns for 
grain crops are also putting upward pressure on land rental prices. 
Should this occur, next year buyers may face higher costs from 
reduced supply. 

ORGANIZATION INVOLVEMENT 

The Northern Plains Potato Growers Association (NPPGA), Inc., 
East Grand Forks, MN, implements an umbreUa program for the 
potato industry. In recent years, the marketing program has shifted 
from spending dollars for stimulating 1- or 2-week retail programs 
to using available funds to more directly improve grower returns. 
NPPGA provided market analysis and communication for aU seg- 
ments of the potato industry in the association, including providing 
regular selling price ranges to aU 16 wash-plant operators in the 
association, each of which has its own method of providing product 
to the retail and foodservice markets. 

Trade shows, such as those sponsored by the Produce Market- 
ing Association (PMA) , Newark, DE, and the National Restaurant 




Dave Diver is a former vice president of produce at Hannaford and a 
regular columnist for Produce Business. 
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You'll love our reef potatoes. You'll love our red potatoes. You^'ll (ove our red potatoes. 
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For dcpenddbilily dnd profess ion aliim your choice should be 
Assoc id led Pol d to Grouers. Willi operations Troiii liiree local ions, 
Associ tiled has hem I he ltirj»est packer of red pot aloes in die Reel River 
Valley since 1948. Make us your thoice for all your reti pt>lato needs aiul 
yellow flesh jjtilalo needs. 

100-lb. Burlap • 50-1 b. Paper • 50-1 b. Carl on and Cnunl Carton 
ConsiimtT Packs pdckcd in Mesh or Poly 
20-lb., 15-Ib., 10-lb., 8-!b., 5-lb„ 3-lb. 
l,00i)-\h. lah' biufs 
Wash Plants: Grand Forks, Grafton and Drayton, ND 
Saltii by Greg Mollman and Steve Johnson 
Paul Dohin — Manager 
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You'll love our red potalQes. You'll love our red potatoes. You'll love our red potatoei. 
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Association (NRA), Wasliington, DC, are 
especially productive. Educational pro- 
grams for school children in the North 
Dakota area continue to show promise for 
improving demand and are a primary Asso- 
ciation function. NPPGA continues to work 
closely with the U.S. Potato Board (USPB), 
Denver, CO, piggybacking off its programs 
to extend the nutritional and healthful pota- 
to message. 

Overall, red potatoes account for only 12 
to 14 percent of total potato production, with 
the Red River Valley being the largest red 
potato producing area by far. Its largest 
metro markets include Chicago, Boston, 
New York City and Minneapolis, but various 
shippers have substantial accounts in the 
southern and eastern regions. 

It's important to recognize one size does 
not fit all; retailer and consumer interests 
are constantly changing. A wide variety of 
private label and packer brand packaging is 
available in 3- to 20-pound sizes and with a 
multiple of size grades. Additionally, large 
volumes are shipped in 2,000- to 2,200- 
pound totes to wholesalers and re-packers 
throughout the country. 

Paul Dolan, manager for Associated 
Potato Growers, Inc., Grand Forks, ND, 
indicates 80 percent of his consumer vol- 




ume is in 5-pound units. 

A and L Potato Company, East Grand 
Forks, MN, packs nearly 90 percent of con- 
sumer units in private label packages, 
according to president Randy Boushey. 

On the other hand, for O.C. Schultz and 
Sons, Inc., Crystal, ND, focuses on whole- 
salers and re-packers, saysDave Moquist, 
sales representative. Some of the latter also 
include consumer packs with their orders. 



In some areas, wholesalers selling direct- 
ly to retailers operating outside major met- 
ropolitan cities find consumers purchasing 
more in 10-pound units than in 5-pound 
packages. 

Coborn's, Inc., a chain of 25 stores 
based in St. Cloud, MN, relies on Russ 
Davis Wholesale, Wadena, MN, for nearly 
all its fresh fruit and vegetables. In its mar- 
keting area, I found Coborn stores to be 
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A & L Potato Cg. 
P.O. Boj! 1W • E3S( CraniS Forks, MN 

randvb@a andlpDtalo.iiBt 

Associated Potato 
Growers Inc. 

Zm H. 6th St. * Grand Fatks, ND 
apgspjd.com 



C & J Shephard 
9533 Cdunly MAI' Cryslal. 
5SE2E»tT01i)657-Z1B9 



Fotson Farms Inc. 

P,D. 8flX 109 ♦ East Grand ForJis. MN 
S6721 • (aCOl 37M5ai 
lolSDllarnis.can) 

J.G. Hall tt Sons 
P.O.eoxe'EdlDtiiirg. m 
i62ZJ • (701 1 393-8334 
gtiall@qDlarEiHnm.cam 

Lone Wolf Farms 
P.O. Sat in* mm. nd 

•(70l|?'1S-34aE 
ranBwaltfarm¥.com 



HorlTiern Ualley Growers 
P.O. 80x130' Hootfie. HO 

hi24Z • (8B8} 74D-E4M 
portltennallevsriQiiiers.cam 

OX. SchuU & Sons Inc. 

P.O. eox 39 • CrysEak ND 
5flEZZ«(7Dl] 657-2152 
Bcsctiu lz@pD!arcam m . CD m 



TrI' Campbell Farms 

l^igtiway 17 Fast • Qralttin, ND 
ttlcsmplialllarnis.coni 



f^mi^>h Ptu4^ PMa^ Q^^CM. f\44^k>M^^ 
RO. Box 301, East Grand Forks, MN 56721 • (218) 773-3633 * www.nppga.org 
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FARMS 



Potato Innovations 

Tri-Campbell is a fully integrated 
12 month supplier of potatoes. 
We are the exclusive supplier of 
the low calorie "SUNLiTE" potato. 
We also carry a full line of organic 
potatoes, a 2lb baby red mesh 
bag and a microwavable single 
serving "RED BAKER" just to 
mention a few potato products of 
our full line. 

www.trkampbellfarms.com 
ph:l-800-Z22-SPUD(™) 



busier than its competitors with superior 
presentation in nearly all categories, espe- 
cially with its potato program presentation. 

Tri Campbell Farms, Grafton, ND, pro- 
vides one of the more integrated product 
selections, including more than a quarter of 
its volume of Yukons to complement the 
shipments of the larger red offerings. Ando- 
ra low-carbohydrate reds are shipped pri- 
marily to the Southeast. The low-sugar con- 
tent makes them ideal for diabetics, accord- 
ing to T.J. Johnstone, vice president of sales. 

To supplement the 8-month northern 
season and to keep year-round buyers, Tri 
Campbell Farms also has operations in 
Florida and New Mexico. 

Nokota Packers, Inc., Buxton, ND, packs 
for 12 different farm groups shipping the 
majority of potatoes into the eastern 
seaboard south of New York City, says Steve 
Tweten, president. With its large volume, it 
is easy to accommodate stores on promotion 
without impacting supplies for regular, 
everyday business. It provides a full range of 
sizes and packs with private labels account- 
ing for nearly 90 percent of shipments. 

EFFECTIVE RESOURCES 

Producing and marketing also depend 
on various types of equipment to improve 



and make operations successful. Forty 
years ago, Kerian Machines, Inc., headquar- 
tered in Grafton, ND, came into existence 
with one product — a speed sizer that sepa- 
rated only by product diameter. 

During the intervening years, computeri- 
zation and other forms of enhancement 
have failed to alter this ever-updated prod- 
uct market penetration. This is a great 
example of keeping an item simple while 
still satisfying the purchaser's need to 
receive value coupled with efficiency. 

During the company's lifetime, it has far 
expanded its application to numerous fresh 
fruit and vegetables. Located in a small 
town, just 50 miles from the Canadian bor- 
der, Kerian markets worldwide, according 
to president John Kerian. Both developing- 
and emerging-market countries appreciate 
the value of expert sizing with relative ease 
of adjustments. 

While production and marketing are 
somewhat controllable, buyer consolidation 
and turnover have potentially major impact 
on producers, retailers and foodservice 
operators. However, as product reaches this 
year's level of condition and appearance, 
Red River Valley red potatoes will be in a 
strong position to capture greater share of 
consumer demand. pb 
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Randy Boushey 
Office: 21N-77>1-llt23 

605 4ih St. N.E. 
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O.C. SCHULZ & 
SONS, INC. 
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Crystal, North Dakota 
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SPOKELY 
FARMS 

Now Shipping Red 
River Valley Potatoes 
(218) 946-2825 
(701) 436-5800 

• Washed table potatoes 
' Also shipping certified seed 
potatoes 




Lonnie Spokely 
Nielsville, MN 
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Boston 

Continues Its 
Winning Ways 

Weather, economics, food safety — and the Red Sox — 
are factors in Boston's wholesale produce industry. 



By Jan Fialkow 




Marco Imbergarmo 
Arthur G. Silk Co. 



John Bunjifede 

J. Bonafede Co., Ine. 
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Butch Fabio 
J. Bonafede Co., 



Peter Bonafede 

J. Bonafede Co., Inc. 



Gene Fabio 
J. Bonafede Co. 



hen a trip to the Boston 
wholesale terminal market 
begins on the Monday morn- 
ing after the Red Sox clinch 
the American League pen- 



nant, all conversations begin and end with the 
home team's chances to win another World Series community-suffoik, inc. 
— which, of course, they went on to do. 

In between, talk gets around to produce, but even then the Sox are 
part of the conversation. "The Red Sox win is good for business because 
it's good for the restaurants," opines Sheldon Borotkin, buyer, Costa Pro- 
duce, Boston, MA. 

The merchants on the market — actually two markets, the New Eng- 
land Produce Terminal in Chelsea and the Boston Market Terminal right 
over the border in Everett — see the future as filled with challenges to 
doing business as it has always been done and with opportunities to move 
into a brave new world. 

Some of the challenges are unique to Boston. According to Steven 
Piazza, president, Coinmunity-Suffolk, Inc., Everett, MA, hours on the 
inarket had to change to accommodate the Big Dig, the massive highway 
reconstruction project considered to be the largest civil engineering pro- 
ject undertaken since the building of the pyramids. "When the Big Dig 
started, a lot of customers wanted to be in and out before the construction 
work started. Now they're here at 2 am." 

Some of the challenges are ubiquitous throughout the industry. 
"There's more consolidation in the market and in business in general. It's 
inore prevalent now — there are fewer customers and inore coinpetition," 




Patrick Burke 

Garden Fresh Salad Co. 



Chris Rodes 

Community-Suffolk, Inc. 



Maurice Crafts 
Coosemans Boston 



I' ^^^'^^^^^H notes Paul Travers, president. Mutual Produce 
I J Corp., Chelsea, MA. 

\ \ "'■nl This is echoed by Kevin Maher, vice president, 

L^ l ' m 1 Coosemans Boston, Inc., Chelsea, MA, who 
notes, "There's more consolidation — Lailer 
[Waldo H. Lailer 63: Co., Inc.] closed this week. 
It's not a rapid pace, but it is happening. There's 
no new blood coming as there was in the past." 
This is not precisely true. Solo Produce opened on the Everett market. 
Owner Mike Mattuchio says, "I used to have a wholesale delivery service. 
I have some restaurants that buy direct. The purveyors are coming in to 
buy We have some items not found in the other building [Chelsea] plus 
the staples. We don't have a set offering. I offer anything that's a good deal. 
I can have lemons for six months, then none for two months." 

An unusual streak of warm weather — daytime temperatures hit the 
low 80s early in the week and were still in the 60s and 70s at week's end 
— have impacted market business. After the Sox, it's the topic everyone 
wants to discuss. 

"This unseasonably warm weather is not helping us out. We should be 
selling squash and potatoes, but people still want peaches and nectarines," 
according to Jack Ford, president. New England Organics, Inc., Chelsea, 
MA. "The local guys are still growing and picking. We go to lots of small, 
independent stores and co-ops. The small farmers go there, too. That's fine 
in the summer — we know it's going to happen — but it should be over 
by now." 

"I can't complain about the summery weather. The entire market is 
affected by the fact that it's Oct. 24 and we've yet to have a frost," says 
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Peter John Condakes, president, Peter Condakes 
Co., Inc., Chelsea, MA. "The best local growing 
season in years has kept people out of the mar- 
ket. The roadside stands and people with back- 
yard gardens are still picking tomatoes!" 

"We do mostly local grown. This great weath- 
er is helping business. It's the end of October and 
it's still beautiful. We're still getting locally grown, 
but it's mostly from out of state," notes Costa's 
Borotkin. 

According to Gene Fabio, president, J. Bona- 
fede Co., Inc., Chelsea, MA, "Watermelon sales 
are good. They've been strong through the fall 
because of the warm weather That does put the 
kibosh on the pumpkin business, although sugar 
pumpkins sell through Thanksgiving." 

"It's impossible to say everything a retailer 
expects every day will be here — weather, per- 
sonnel — look at the fires in California!," advis- 
es Maurice Trudel Jr, owner, M. Trudel Broker- 
age, Everett, MA. 

Stephen Silk, president, Arthur G. Silk Co., 
Inc., Chelsea, MA, notes, "Everyone's fighting for 
the little bit of business. It's real quiet — the 
economy is part of it. Weather has been a factor 
It stayed nice all summer, so there has been a lot 
of local merchandise. It's still around. People are 
buying locally — not from us." 

Changing Ethnicities 
Affect Business 

As in most metropolitan areas, Boston is 
experiencing waves of immigration that affect the 
ethnic makeup of the city and its suburbs. 
Today's new citizens are from Central and South 
America, Asia and the former Soviet Union. 

"The market is becoming more ethnic — 
there are more Russians around these days and 
more Armenians. A lot the items they eat — 
baby cukes, savory tarragon. Eastern European 
foodstuffs — are in greater demand. The Rus- 
sians here have a good business ethic," notes 
Coosemans' Maher 

"Slowly and gradually over the last five or six 
years, there are more Hispanics and Asians on 
the market. More immigrants are moving into 
the area and the requests for their produce trick- 
les down. There are some Russians coming to 
the market, mostly from New York. They're spht- 
ting their buying between Hunts Point and 
Boston. They're using both markets — it keeps 
everyone honest," notes Anthony Sharrino, pres- 
ident, Eaton & Eustis Co. 

"The Indian customer base is growing. We're 
doing more business with them because we're 
targeting them. The general tend is toward 
growth in all ethnic areas," says Butch Fabio, 
treasurer, J. Bonafede. 

"The business has been unpredictable," 
relates Community-Suffolk's Piazza. "The sales- 
men in the warehouses have been putting in as 
many hours as ever just to maintain the diverse 
customer base. There are Russians, Cambodians, 



Central Americans. Many of them are 1- or 2- 
man operations. Some come here early, some 
come late." 

"Ethnic groups are still a major factor on the 
market. The newest group is the Russians. 
They're opening little stores in the inner city and 
the suburbs — AUston, Brighton, Brookline, 
Lynn. They buy a lot of staple items — root veg- 
etables, cabbage, pickles, tomatoes," explains 
Angelo Mehto, sales, John Cerasuolo Co., Inc., 
Chelsea, MA. "There's a community of Turks in 
the Springfield area, and they come here to buy 
In fact, some New Yorkers are coming here to 
buy as well." 



"The best local grow- 
ing season in years 
has kept people out 
of the market. The 
roadside stands and 
people with back- 
yard gardens are still 
picking tomatoes!" 



I 



— Peter John Condakes 
Peter Condakes Co., Inc. 



"The ethnic groups are going in and finding 
nice niche markets in the city," adds Piazza. 

Changing The Way 
Business Is Done 

To accommodate both the changing con- 
sumer base and consolidation within the retail 
trade, many merchants on the market have had 
to change the way they do business. Some of the 
changes are substantial, others represent tweaks, 
but all are designed to help the companies 
remain competitive. 

"It's a continuous search to get a bigger piece 
of what seems a smaller pie — but my dad said 
the same thing 35 years ago," notes Condakes of 
Peter Condakes. "We've picked up some mer- 
chants through the Nation Fresh alliance 
[Nation Fresh, LLC, Springfield, MO]. We don't 
fit everybody right, but for the right people, we 
fit weU. There are eight or nine companies and 
their authorized repackers in the alliance. Our 
customers include a restaurant distribution com- 
pany a mid- to bargain-priced restaurant, one a 
bit upscale from that and one retailer. 

"The regular market business is dwindling 
slowly — you have to make specific connections 
to keep it going," he continues. "Walk-in trade 
has diminished slowly Even 10 years ago, I 
wanted to make it 75 percent committed contact 
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Michael "Louie" Mattucliio, Junior Peralta and Mike IVIattucliio 
Solo Produce 



business and 25 percent walk-in. I don't know 
what the percentage is now, but I want to keep 
growing it. 

"We're working on improving our Web site. 
It's just to show who we are — it's a static site, 
no ordering. It's important for people who don't 
know us at all. We want to make a decent 
impression. It's not primary, but you need it once 
you get your foot in a door," he concludes. 

"There's more direct buying today More peo- 
ple are by-passing the market so folks on the 
market have to adapt," explains Jim Ruma, pres- 
ident, Ruma Fruit and Produce Co., Inc., 
Everett, MA. "We're more like a broker or a ser- 
vice wholesaler If a chain's warehouse is out, we 
deliver directly to the store." 

Susan Tavilla, sales, R Tavilla Co., Inc., 
Chelsea, MA. notes, "We're doing less and less 
with the chains. It's mostly fill-in business for 
them. We do more foodservice now." 

M. Trudel's Trudel sees computerization as 
saving time, but otherwise, he sees his business 
as basically unchanged. "Computers save time in 
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617-887-2117 
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124-125 New England Produce Center 
Chelsea, MA 021.50 




Angelo Melito and 

Ken Cavallaro 

John Cerasuoto Co., Inc. 



Kevin DeMichaelis and 

Ron Dugas 

State Garden, Inc. 



the office, but otherwise the business is the 
same. We arrive at 2 or 3 am and can go to 4 or 5 
PM. We take orders the day before. We acquire 
what our customers want and everything else 
we think they may be interested in. We've had 
some relationships for 20 or 30 years." 

Taking a different view, New England's Ford 
cites the need for first-rate customer service to 
maintain the customer base. "We deliver to the 
small, independent guys. Friday at 4 am, our driv- 
er goes to Bangor, ME, and makes seven stops on 
the way to Portsmouth, NH. I'll deliver anything 
to anyone — it's how we keep the business. But 
fuel, insurance, etc., eat up a lot of dollars." 

"We were considering an expansion, but got 
a Uttle cold feet. Now we're doing a major refur- 
bishing. We've replaced all the wooden garage 
doors with insulated fiberglass. It will help with 
the noise and cold. We've replaced all the win- 
dows upstairs and all the heat pumps," explains 
Community-Suffolk's Piazza. "In the spring, 
we'll do maintenance and paint the building. 
This is the best way to go economically 



John Finn, San Murdoch and Dave Patnaude 
Coast to Coast Produce, LLC 



Tommy Piazza, sales, Community-Suffolk, 
notes, "The smaller jobbers are keeping us busy 

— and foodservice is expanding. There are a lot 
people coming up from New York to take advan- 
tage of better deals here." 

According to Ken Cavallaro, treasurer, John 
Cerasuolo Co., Chelsea, MA, "Business is good 

— and competitive. You have to work hard — 
you can't depend on people walking the market. 
You have to call them, fax them, e-mail them." 

Some merchants are trying to find that per- 
fect niche that sets them apart from everyone 
else. "The idea that you have to find your niche 
has been good business over the years. If you fit 
a niche, people make room for you," says 
Trudel's Trudel. "I see foodservice and prepared 
products as being a big factor in the future." 

"We're getting into winemaking," says Mario 
Cutone, president, M. Cutone & Co., Chelsea, 
MA. "We have wine juice coming out of Madera, 
CA. People just let it ferment in the 6-gallon 
container — it takes about 2Vi months. Then it's 
put into bottles. We have merlot, zinfandel, 
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Kenny Natorelli, Aiithony Bova and Ken Natorelli 
Baby Nat's Fruitland 




Maryjane Maher and 
Kevin Maher 
Coosemans Boston 



Toirrmy Ciovacco. Mutual 
Produce and Lou Kertesz, 
Fresh Quest 



Bob Cutone, Butch Cutone, Mario Cutone and Johnny Tampone 
M. Cutone Mushroom Co., Inc. 



grenache, cabernet, moscato and Thompson 
seedless juices." 

Ruma of Ruma Fruit developed a hard-to- 
duplicate product offering. "Our niche is fiddle- 
heads. We've developed a clamshell for retail and 
are looking into film wrap. Fiddleheads are wild 
— to grow the market we need to find more 
pickers. The fiddleheads grow in New England 
and Canada, but we can ship them as far as 
Pennsylvania and the Midwest. They are the last 
of the truly seasonal items. If the weather is too 
warm, the fiddleheads open and become ferns. If 
there's too much snow, the water in the rivers is 
too high for them to be picked." 

Seasonal — Or Not? 

Some merchants talk about the seasonahty of 
the merchandise offered on the wholesale mar- 
ket while others either praise or bemoan the loss 
of seasonal merchandise. 

"Business tails off after the summer, but 
pumpkins take up some of the slack," says Bona- 
fede's Butch Fabio. "We don't begin to see winter 



holiday business until right before they occur. 

"Vacations are over, so the tourist business is 
off, although some of the Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and Maine fanii stands are still buying," he 
continues. "The farm stands don't produce 
enough product, so they fill in here. Their busi- 
ness ends when the foliage season is over. Colum- 
bus Day weekend is the biggest weekend for the 
foliage season. Traffic is bumper to bumper 

"Chestnuts pick up toward Thanksgiving. 
The ethnic buyers pay more attention to Christ- 
mas than Thanksgiving. Thanksgiving is a strict- 
ly American holiday They have all the normal 
stuff but enhance it with things from their own 
cuisine. The Hispanics add pasteles, so plantain 
sales pick up. The newer Asians don't celebrate 
Thanksgiving as much. Orange sales pick up 
around Christmas because Asians give their kids 
oranges as gifts," he concludes. 

According to Bonafede's Gene Fabio, "It'll be 
slow until February. We get a boost for Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, but otherwise business is 
off. We just don't sell as much in the winter — 
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business is lackluster" 

"At this time of year, the foodservice sector 
will be busy with hohday parties," explains 
Patrick Burke, sales. Garden Fresh. "Right before 
Thanksgiving, foodservice and retail get very 
busy then things slow down. If the Patriots are 
in the Super Bowl, it will get busy again. It's dif- 
ferent every year — a bad crop can change the 
whole dynamic." 

Trudel of M. Trudel wishes there were more 
seasonahty in produce; seasonality causes excite- 
ment and it's locally grown. He's been in the busi- 
ness long enough to have a distinct perspective 
on what was versus what is. "There are lots of 
new items today, not like it was 38 years ago 
when we started on the market. It used to be you 
had one type of tomato. Lettuce used to be most- 
ly iceberg. Restaurants used Romaine but other- 
wise it was iceberg. The margins on the other 
kinds were too small to sell them. They were 
only available locally so nobody carried them. 

"With apples you had red and golden deli- 
cious out of the West and the rest were local," he 
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Steven Piazza 
Commuiiify-Suffolk, Inc. 



Tommy Piazza 
Community-SuffolJc, Inc. 




Sheldon Borotkin 
Costa Produce 



Peter Renda 
Arthur Q. Silk Co, 



continues. "Then Granny Smiths came from 
Cahfornia. When we sold the first Braehurns, 
they looked anemic next to red delicious! Now 
the focus is on all the other varieties — it's 
change for the better. 

"The only thing that's bad is that we don't 
have seasons anymore," he contends. "G-d for- 
bid you don't have asparagus every day of the 
year! Years ago you waited for specific varieties 
from specific geography, otherwise you didn't 
bother. Chefs wanting specific items have made 
it a 12-month year. Foodservice has really 
sparked the change." 

Organics 

Organics have not caught on in the Greater 
Boston area — at least not with the terminal 
market wholesalers — the way they have on the 
West Coast, Whole Foods notwithstanding. The 
merchants offer several reasons for this. 

"When organics first started, people laughed. 
When you have to rely on Mother Nature, prod- 
uct is not as pretty, but people want it," says 



Trudel. 

Cerasuolo's Cavallaro notes, "People say they 
want organic but it has to be really, really good 
because it's really expensive." 

Ford of New England Organics, which does 
direct-store fill-ins for Whole Foods and now 
Wild Oats, does see price as an issue, but not the 
only issue. "Stores like Wilson Farms [Lexing- 
ton, MA] and Idlewild Farms [Acton, MA] stock 
organics, but the rest haven't caught on yet, 
mostly because of the price. And sometimes 
organic items are a one-shot thing. 

"I've been trying to get eggplant out of Flori- 
da for three weeks," he continues. "It's there but 
I don't get enough to meet the 10-pallet trucker 
minimum pickup. I just got lemons for the first 
time. They were in the $60 range — and they 
weren't that good. Still, we carry 140 to 150 
organic items. If it's available, we have it. 
Nobody in Boston has what we have." 

According to Pat Lynch, sales. State Garden, 
Inc., Chelsea, MA, "Olivia's Garden ]the compa- 
ny's organic brand] is doing well. We're doing a 



Stephen Silk 
Arthur G. Silk Co. 



Halloween event at the Shaw's [based in West 
Bridgewater, MA[ pumpkin patch area at the Sea- 
port World Trade Center. We also have a booth 
each year at EarthFest. It's held each year on the 
Charles River over Memorial Day weekend." 

"Our customers are real organic stores — not 
chains," explains Ford. "Ninety-six percent of 
my customers don't carry conventional. If we do 
the right thing, don't try to gouge people — we'll 
be OK." 

Condakes of Peter Condakes admits, "I 
haven't figured how to make organic fit into our 
model. I wonder if in 10 years organic isn't con- 
ventional. That's the way business is done. There 
will no be big price differential, everything will 
be organic. Stonyfield Farms went from natural 
to organic. I didn't change — they did — so now 
I eat organic yogurt! " 

Imported Produce 

Consumer demand for year-round product 
and the cost of producing product domestically 
are why so many wholesalers rely on imported 
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IT'S THE ECONOMY 



The slumping economy and weak dollar are affecting business on the terminal 
markets. "Business has slowed down," says Angelo Melito, sales, John Cera- 
suolo Co., Inc., Chelsea, IVIA. "Part of that is seasonal and part is that people 
get money-conscious at this time of year anyway But it seems more so this year 
because people are worried about their kids' school, the holidays, the economy" 

"People are on tight budgets," echoes Jack Ford, president. New England Organ- 
ics. Inc., Chelsea, IVIA. "They look at organic and it costs a bit more. They want to do 
the right thing, but they have to consider their wallets." 

"Prices are up and people are waiting for them to come down, so it's been slow," 
notes Peter Alphas, treasurer, Alphas Co., Chelsea, IVIA. 

High prices are a focus for many of the area's wholesalers. "Prices are already 
high and the California fires are only going to make it worse. FOBs are high, fuel is 
high. Fewer people in our position are rolling product — rolling inventories are a thing 
of the past," says Dave Patnaude, sales manager. Coast to Coast Produce, Everett, MA. 

"Today blueberries are at $65 — 12 in a box. What are you going to retail them 
for? Price is crucial now. Relationships are not as important as they once were. People 
want the best price — period. They shop for price and go where they have to to get 



it," adds Melito. 

Several other reasons for increased costs are mentioned. "We buy direct — 60 
percent of the price is transportation — only 40 percent is the product. For domestic 
product, you have a higher cost for fertilizer Origin sourcing for all products is more 
expensive. Point-of-origin reporting has higher costs, too," lists Patnaude. 

"Produce wasn't an expensive industry but over the past 10 years, the cost of 
loads has doubled. More and more farm acreage is for contract merchandise. And the 
acreage is down. Out West, they have labor issues," he continues. 

He sees slotting fees for processed or packaged product as contributing to higher 
consumer costs, adding, "Publicly traded companies are looking for items that gener- 
ate a higher ring. You'll continue to see higher prices." 

The slumping U.S. dollar is another issue. "Now we have a weak dollar. I'm think- 
ing how it's going to affect the perception of Mexico and Canada selling here," 
explains Peter John Condakes, president, Peter Condakes Co., Inc., Chelsea, MA. "The 
Canadians are used to our dollar giving them $1 .30, $1 .60 Canadian. You'd think the 
peso is stronger against the dollar, too. The weak dollar is going to have a major 
impact on this industry" pb 



produce through large parts of the year 

"The Mexican [lemon] deal is strong — it's 
really taking over," relates Jackie Piazza, sales, 
Community-Suffolk. "There are no California 
lemons available on a steady basis. The quahty 
out of Mexico is too good — and the lemons are 
cheaper Mexico can be $10 to $22 cheaper than 
California. 

"There are huge volumes coming out of 
Mexico — lots of grades with lots of prices," he 



continues. "The prices are down because of the 
volume." 

"We do a lot of business with China," 
according to Bonafede's Gene Fabio. "Luckily, 
we deal with the upper crust of shippers. 
They've actually benefited because the lower- 
rate guys got hurt. The top-rate shippers are still 
selling and picking up the business lost by the 
other guys." 

Piazza agrees, saying, "You stick with the 
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guys who are legit and weed out the others." 

Food Safety 

when talk turns to Chinese imports, the 
issue of food safety is not far behind. Combine 
that concern with the fallout from the 2006 
spinach crisis, and it becomes evident that the 
issue of ensuring a safe food supply is going to 
continue to occupy a place of prominence. 

For many wholesalers, the issues boil down to 
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shippers and truckers. "We like to think we have 
a good product 52 weeks a year," notes Mutuals 
Travers. "A lot of our shippers help with food 
safety and traceability They control what goes on 
the trucks — and it helps us. We've been using 
the same trucking company for years — they're 
reliable people. It's like the rest of this business — 
long-standing relationships make it work." 

According Sharrino of Iiaton & Eustis, "Food 
safety is affecting everyone. I do business with all 
the same shippers all the time. They can trace in 
an instant. Fortunately I haven't had to use it. 
Everything in here has a lot number. It's just 
good record keeping, so we've always done it." 

"I buy everything from California," relates 
Tavilla's Tavilla. "Several times, for various rea- 
sons, I've had to trace back. Once I found a knife 
in a box of cut lettuce. I was able to trace it back 
to the person who dropped it because the knife 
had a number on it. It just shows that the system 
works. Fortunately, no harm was done by the 
incident. Another time the numbers on a box 
showed I had received the wrong lettuce. We 
were able to fix it right away" 

"Coast to Coast is trying to partner with 
growers who are certified under a third-party 
audit and with carriers that adhere to the highest 
cleanliness standards," says Dave Patnaude, sales 
manager. Coast to Coast Produce, Everett, MA. 
" [Newark, DE-based Produce Marketing Associ- 
ation president] Bryan Silbermann's presentation 
to the NEPC [New England Produce Council[ 
was powerful — one of the best I've ever seen. It 
was about people being afraid. It was fiUed with 
pictures of people who deal with the product. 
Then at the end there was a picture of the boy 
who died [in the spinach crisis[ . If there's anoth- 
er issue, the government will act. Everything 
will be bar-coded — it will tell where, when, 
what, which field." 

"Food safety is an issue, although organic 
consumers think there's a better chance there 
won't be any problems," according to New Eng- 
land's Ford. 

What actually goes on in the market also has 
consequences. Garden Fresh's Burke notes, "We 
have a HACCP [Hazard Analysis and Critical 
Control Point[ plan in place. Our customers are 
comfortable with what we're doing. Most people 
are impressed by our processing plant after they 
visit. It's good word-of-mouth promotion." 

"Several customers have asked to do surprise 
inspections of our facilities. We're clean, so we 
pass," adds Tavilla, "but food safety is becoming 
more of an issue to more and more of our cus- 
tomers. It's definitely a long-term trend." 

Of course, keeping the food supply safe 
comes with a price tag. "Safety is a huge issue," 
beUeves Patnaude. "In order to insure better sys- 
tems, it will cost more. Who's going to pay for 
it? In general, everything is more expensive 
because of safety, fuel, fertilizer. Everything is 
going up — not coming down." 



Several of the companies on the market are 
in the process of getting third-party certification. 
"Certification is increasingly important. Certifi- 
cation just lets you be in the ball game. Those 
who aren't won't be able to play" states Con- 
dakes of Peter Condakes. "We've done a lot to 
stay in the game, but the game's getting harder." 

"We're in the process of getting third-party 
certification. The chains are looking to have it 
available to them," notes Coosemans' Maher. 
"Everybody will have to do it eventually We're 
about Yi of the way there; we should have it by 
the end of the year. You need to have traceabiUty 
capacity for the chains. If you don't have it, they 



go elsewhere." A call to Maher confirms Coose- 
mans has acquired certification. 

"We let the auditors know when we're ready 
and they come back and check our facilities and 
books. When we get our certification, our cus- 
tomers will be able to find it on-line," he adds. 

"We've had customers ask about food safety 

— I just let them talk to Ed [Duval, food safety 
and security manager[," adds Condakes. 

"The safety issue is only going to get bigger 

— Russia is aligning with Iran, bioterrorism is a 
possibiUty" explains Duval. 

The process of certification is involved and 
time-consuming. "The certification company 
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comes in to look at our facility and helps write 
up a business plan — how to trace, how to keep 
pest populations down. It's like a Good Manufac- 
turing Plan," explains Coosemans' Maher. "They 
hold a class with our crew. The crew gets a man- 
ual by e-mail that discusses what to do, what 
plans to follow, signage, no food or drink in the 
area, no smoking, even how to clean the bath- 
rooms. It's hard to get the drivers and customers 
to adhere to no smoking and no eating." 

Condakes notes, "Certification involves many 
issues. How are you tracing lots? What if your 
customers are being investigated? I run mock 
recalls to see how quickly my guys respond. In 
one, I play the customer and say 'I'm calling from 
company A and there's a problem with some 
tomatoes and I need information.' In another, we 
say the shipper has a problem. We see what the 
lot numbers are and find out what customer 
bought them. 

"We're in the process of getting certified — 
our involvement in Nation Fresh spearheaded it. 
We had to change so much to get there. We had 
to change the mindset of the people. They had to 
internalize, 'You will wear gloves. You will wear a 
smock. You will not eat in here,'" he adds. 

"We have a manual of GMPs [good manufac- 
turing practices] ," says Duval. "Some things are 
added, some things are already in practice. It 
contains job descriptions for everyone who 
works here. It also sets safety standards — who 
is in charge of what." 

"The certification manuals are dotting all the 
i's, crossing all the t's — making sure we're doing 
what we say we're doing," explains Condakes. 

Duval continues, "Audits point out things we 
should have seen ourselves — but sometimes 
you miss what's right under your eyes. AIB 
[American Institute of Baking, Manhattan, KS] 
does our certification — the demand is so great 
they're now international. Our rating is higher 
this year We're going to be as close to flawless as 
you can get." 

Keeping Customers Happy 

The companies on the market keep on doing 
what they have done for generations. Communi- 
ty-Suffolk's Steven Piazza notes, "We're in our 
second year of third-generation management. I 
have three brothers and a cousin in the business. 
We're going on 72 years in business." 

The successful companies seem to have simi- 
lar philosophies. 

Garden Fresh's Burke notes, "The bottom 
line is if you don't keep your customers happy, 
they're not your customers anymore." 

For Silk's Silk, the concept is, "We don't carry 
what we don't know — we do what we know 
and do it well." 

And at Bonafede, Gene Fabio explains, 
"We're not glamorous, we're underappreciated — 
but we're part of the large drive shaft that feeds 
this country" pb 
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Icarus 



This established restaurant stays current 
while maintaining a devoted clientele. 

By Jan Fialkow 





Chris Douglass and Bill Flumerfell 



Located in the historic South End since 1978, Icarus restaurant 
started as a hanky storehont in what was then an ungentrihed 
— even scary — neighborhood. Today the area is safe, reno- 
vated and highly desirable, and Icarus, in its present incarna- 
tion on Appleton Street for nearly 20 years, draws a legion of 
upscale diners. 

The restaurant, which feels like a private club with its inviting bar and 
cozy split-level dining room, was bought in 1999 by chef-owner Chris 
Douglass. 

Today, Bill Flumerfelt, chef de cuisine, is in charge of the kitchen. His 
entry into the restaurant world did not follow the usual culinary-school 
path. "I was looking into anything to keep afloat and answered an ad for a 
dishwasher. The job was filled but the chef hired me as an assistant. I 
peeled carrots and snapped the ends off string beans. That was at the War- 
ren Tavern in Charlestown." 

Fresh produce is at the heart of the menu and the philosophy that gov- 
erns Icarus. "Produce drives the whole menu at all times of the year It's 
the starting point for the direction I'll take on a dish. It's driven by what's 
available. If there are excellent tomatoes, I'U use them as a stepping-off 
point. If there's lots of corn, I'U go from there," he explains. 

"It aU develops in an organic way You have one piece of the puzzle. It 
guides you to a dish. There's a lot of opportunity to use high-end, top- 
quaUty produce. I have to narrow it down," Flumerfelt continues. "Local 
and organic are the trends now. A lot of restaurants say they are doing 
that, but many are just paying lip service to the idea. You can teU who's 
doing it right by looking at the menu." 

He buys the restaurant's fresh produce from local purveyors and grow- 



ers. "My primary wholesaler is Russo 61 Sons in Watertown, MA. I use 
Nessan Caag in Litchfield, NH, for organics. Wards Berry Farm in Sharon, 
MA, is the master of com — he has lots of varieties. I've toured his farms. 
I use Specialty Foods Boston for specialty vegetables. They just moved 
from Chelsea to Newmarket Square in Boston. 

"I also buy from Serving Ourselves Farm, which is on Long Island in 
Boston Harbor It's a homeless shelter Jean-Claude Barroud grows primar- 
ily for the kitchens of the shelter, but he seUs his surplus to local area 
restaurants. I got introduced to him at Ashmont Grill — Chris Douglass' 
restaurant in Dorchester [MA]. There I could change the menu daily," 
Flumerfelt notes. 

"Here I change the menu eight to 10 times a year I work with mini 
seasons, like early spring and spring," he says. "The guys at Russo buy 
365 days a year, but I use only produce with great flavor. If an item has 
traveled too far and the flavor is compromised, I won't use it." 

The locally grown movement, which is beginning to have a serious 
impact at retail, got its start in foodservice. Icarus is one of the premiere 
practitioners of this trend in the Boston restaurant scene. According to 
Flumerfelt, "There's nothing like local corn and tomatoes. The flavor 
degrades as soon as they're picked, so I want product as close to the 
source as possible. This year, the tomatoes just ended — and it's October! 
I kept getting them as long as they were available, but at the end, they 
were losing their complexity." 

Flumerfelt's dedication to the freshest, most flavorful produce is not an 
attempt to jump on a trendy bandwagon. "We're pretty strictly seasonal. 
It's been Chris' mission for many years. I was a sous chef and a line cook 
here in the 1990s and the concept was in place then." 
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Produce Business visited Icarus in early fall, 
when the menu reflected produce items typical 
of the season and the atmosphere reflected the 
city's joy at another Red Sox pennant. "Now, the 
produce items will be primarily cabbage, pota- 
toes, root vegetables, celery root, dried beans and 
pulses, winter squashes," he notes. "Pork lends 
itself to those vegetables. Lamb lends itself more 
to spring vegetables. I have trouble in the sum- 
mer using pork unless I go the Southern route." 

Among the appetizers on the early fall menu 
are seared foie gras, truffled cress salad and pota- 
to crisps; crispy duck confit, flageolet beans and 
sauce Robert; Cushaw pumpkin soup with pep- 
peronata and braised short rib; stuffed piquillo 
peppers with chorizo and sherry almond sauce; 
and beet salad with roasted pears, pepper cress 
and chevre. 

Entrees include pumpkin risotto cakes, 
Fontina Val D'Aosta, stuffed lady apples and 
pine nuts; baked sole, lobster, baby spinach and 
sauce Americaine; grilled Niman Ranch pork 
chop, guanciale, cranberry beans, kale and 
tomato; and Seared sea scallops, Wellfleet htde- 
necks, pancetta, fregola and chili herb crumb. 

Desserts include pear tart, apple crisp made 
from local apples, cinnamon panna cotta with 
candied apple ring, and chocolate molten souf- 
fle cake with vanilla bean ice cream and rasp- 
berry sauce. 



In New England, in the fall, local apples are 
at their peak and diners look to fine restaurants 
to present upscale versions of traditional 
favorites. "Our pastry chef is using apples froin 
Alison's Apple Orchard in Walpole, NH. There 
are Baldvwns and Honeycrisps in the apple crisp. 
On the savory side, the risotto is served with 
stuffed lady apples, currants and pine nuts," 
Flumerfelt notes. 

Boston is a great seafood town and restau- 
rants must pair their produce with the wonder- 
ful cold water fish the city's diners expect to find 
on menus. "Our fish is very local. The Boston 
seafood scene is great. There are a lot of great 
fish companies in this town," Flumerfelt 
acknowledges. "I use only wild salmon. It's off 
the menu now because the season is over 

"A lot of fishing practices are destructive, so 
it can be difficult to get the right fish," he con- 
tinues. "Tuna and flounder are available now. 
The strong Euro led to a lobster shortage — they 
were very pricey this year Fortunately, I have 
the leeway to take lobster off the menu." The 
effect of the weak dollar is affecting the foodser- 
vice sector as well as the retail sector 

With his unconventional start in the busi- 
ness, Flumerfelt is keen on giving back and 
takes a strong interest in helping the next gener- 
ation learn the game. "Mentoring is important," 
he says. "Chefs showed me and I want to pass 



my knowledge on. I grew up on canned vegeta- 
bles — the only fresh veg was corn on the cob. 
Back then, you used dried herbs. I'd never seen 
fresh herbs before I got into this business. There 
was no stock other than 'cubes.' I like to take my 
cooks on field trips. We just went to Wellfleet to 
see some clam farmers." 

His pride in the restaurant and its place in 
Boston's dining establishment is deep and real. 
You can see it in his eyes when he exclaims, 
"Icarus is perennially on the list of top 10 restau- 
rants in Boston. It's been on the list for 10 to 12 
years at least. And it's been in this location for 
close to 20 years." pb 
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Fruit Center Marketplace 



Niche store owns its place in the crowded retail market. 
By Jan Fialkow 




The Fruit Center Marketplace, with locations in the highly desir- 
able South Shore communities of Milton and Hingham, began 
in 1973 as a single store in the town of Weymouth. The fabu- 
lous fresh produce was an immediate hit with local shoppers 
and the company soon expanded to its present two stores. "The 
Mignosa family is the original owner Mr Mignosa is now semi-retired and 
his sons run the business," says Steve Digiusto, produce buyer 

As the company grew, it expanded its product offerings to include 
gourmet and specialty items, imported goods, prepared meals, a uniquely 
creative floral department, wine and natural and organic items. But it is 
still the lush, colorful produce department that draws consumers from all 
over the surrounding areas. 

The staff is as loyal as the customer base. Digiusto has been with Fruit 
Center for 31 years. He started working in produce, but has worked in all 
the departments at some time during his long career with the company 
"Our success is due to our people. Our crew is made up of happy people. 
The customer service is tremendous. The teamwork is strong. A lot of 
people have been here a long time. Some of our people have grown up 
here — and now their kids work for us," he notes. 

Digiusto is not exaggerating. Associates were smiling — and ehciting 
smiles from shoppers — while they offered to show shoppers where items 
were located, explaining what was where and why it was there as they led 
consumers to the items they had asked about. Associates held open doors, 
moved the occasional in-the-way item out of the way and walked over to 
shoppers to offer suggestions and recommendations. And the customers 
did not seem to be surprised at the gracious attitude of the employees. If 
anything, they seemed accustomed to it. 

"This is a strong community store — it's a destination store," Digiusto 
says, and it's easy to see why The floral department is filled vnth cut flow- 



ers and beautiful arrangements. There are so many in so many styles that 
the idea of going to a florist for a special gift — for someone else or for 
one's self — is almost impossible to comprehend. The floral department 
associates are quick to explain the care of the plants and the reasons for 
grouping particular items together They also make it very clear that what 
is available on the floor is a jumping off point and that anything the cus- 
tomer wants can be created. 

"The customer base is mostly upscale South Shore famiUes," explains 
Digiusto, which makes the reasoning behind the abundance evident. 

If the floral department tends toward special occasion items, the pro- 
duce department is fiUed with staple and specialty fruits and vegetables that 
appeal to anyone looking to eat healthfully "Almost everything comes off 
the Boston wholesale market," Digiusto notes. "We're down there five, 
sometimes, six days a week. We buy from about 80 percent of the guys on 
the market. In season, we buy locally and we buy out of Canada." 

A mouth-watering display of fresh-cut produce draws in consumers 
looking to combine freshness with convenience. "The fresh-cut fruit is 
done on the premises daily — melons, pineapple, berries. We promote it 
in our in-store flyer," he says. 

Mike Dwyer, marketing director, describes other methods the store 
uses to stay in touch with its customers. "We use direct mail, maintain a 
Web site and manage special events." 

The meat, fish and sushi departments cater to both the upscale clien- 
tele and the average consumer, but these are concessions, according to 
Dwyer He goes on to say that the extensive wine department, which is 
about two years old, has proven to be another draw for both segments of 
the consumer market. 

Digiusto speaks glowingly of the extra-mile products that reflect the 
store's keen understanding of its customer base. "We carry our own pri- 
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Steve Digiusto and Mike Dwyer 



vate label preserves and sauces. We've also been 
packaging our own nuts and dried fruit for 
about two years. It's a huge category for us, an 
incredibly strong category" The dried fruits and 
nuts, packaged in random weights, are indeed a 
destination. Shelves that stretch from floor to 
roughly six feet high are filled with a wide vari- 
ety of different nuts in an assortment of flavors, 
cuts and roasts, as well as numerous dried fruits. 
It's a baker's — or snacker's — heaven. 

Huge displays of Stonewall Kitchen products, 
located between the floral, produce and wine 
departments, often prompt consumers to make 
an add-on purchase to go with their other items. 
Another prominent display showcases Mrs. Mey- 
ers cleaning products, an upscale brand that has 
become de rigueur vnth the cognoscenti. 

Because Fruit Center wants to maintain con- 
stant contact with its customers, "We do cook- 
ing and wine classes," Digiusto relates. "We 
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started at once a month, but are up to twice a 
month because of their popularity. In Novem- 
ber, we do Thanksgiving classes and in Decem- 
ber, the classes are for holiday appetizers. The 
classes use seasonal produce, so customers get 
to learn about new ways to use familiar prod- 
ucts and about some of the more unusual items 
— and the department gets a corresponding 
bump in sales. A local professional chef, Connie 
Spiros, gives the cooking classes — they're 
demo classes, not hands-on." Since Spiros also 
does work with the Milton Public Library, pro- 
moting its cookbook, she's known in the com- 
munity and respected as a supporter of commu- 
nity projects and events. 

Fruit Center has a reputation for supporting 
small and start-up companies in the community. 
Digiusto says that many small businesses in the 
area have benefited from the exposure they've 
gotten at the store. "We support local companies 
as much possible. We promote and feature prod- 
uct from start-up companies. We encourage 
them to get the necessary licenses and then we 
support them," he explains. 

The bakery specialties in the bakery depart- 
ment come from local bakeries, according to 
Dwyer, so they have built-in credibility with cus- 
tomers. The calzones and dinners-to-go in the 
deh department are made in house. 

There is also a soup bar, a salad bar and a hot 
dog grill for those customers looking for grab- 



and-go items that offer something beyond the 
ordinary Bostonians love their hot dogs, so the 
grill is a natural draw. It's also located with a 
view to the produce department, so many shop- 
pers stop there to pick up something to accom- 
pany their franks. 

Fruit Center knows that in today's competi- 
tive world, it can't rest on its laurels. "There are 
always things to improve," says Digiusto. "We 
want to keep all areas of the store fresh and we 
keep updating our equipment. Right now, we're 
working on the exterior, expanding the parking 
and updating the landscaping. " pb 
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Tis The Season 
For Florida Citrus 



Despite a late start, Florida citrus promises high quality 

and dependable quantity for consumers to enjoy all winter long. 

BY TRISHA J. WOOLDRIDGE 



During the past few years, Florida 
has been hit hard by hurricanes 
that damaged fruit and spread 
diseases, such as canker and 
greening. This year, many grow- 
ers who suffered crop losses have recovered 
and expect to meet — or even exceed — 
high demands in quantity and quality. 

Recovery and protection of crops drove 
much of the innovation in the Florida citrus 
industry as research and development 
focused on treating and eradicating disease. 
Despite the focus on maintenance and 
recovery, as well as a 3- to 4-week delay in 
many harvests, most growers and shippers 
appear to be sending out fruit that looks and 
tastes good; some even have new packaging 
and varieties to present. 

"Overall, it's a good crop set," states 
David Mixon, chief marketing officer for 
Seald-Sweet International, Vero Beach, FL. 
"It's a great season for quality of product." 

Paul Genke, director of sales and market- 
ing for the Packers of Indian River, Ltd., Fort 
Pierce, FL, agrees. "The external appearance 
is good, picking up only a little wind scar- 
ring. With the internal quality, the brix 
sugar level is a tad above last year and the 
acid is about the same," he explains. 

Peter Palmer, director of retail communi- 
cations for the Florida Department of Citrus, 
Lakeland, FL, agrees, saying, "The crop is a 
little late and a little smaller due in part to it 
being a little dry this year" 

For several years, the ill winds of hurri- 
canes and storms harmed Florida citrus 
fruit and trees. While direct damage scars 
and stunts growth, the most devastating 
effects of the storms are the diseases they 
carry in. The two major diseases are green- 




The sweet, summery taste of Florida citrus is especially welcome during the long, 
cold months of winter. 



ing and canker. Eradication procedures 
meant to prevent the spread throughout the 
state and nation decimated thousands of 
trees and even entire groves. 

Florida's strict regulations for eradication 
in place before the hurricanes mandated 
that when a canker-infected tree was found, 
all other citrus trees within 1,900 feet had to 
be destroyed. The 2004 and 2005 storms 
spread the diseases so widely that these 
measures were no longer possible and in 
January of 2006, the eradication procedure 
was stopped, replaced by rigorous inspec- 
tions; more money was put toward scientifi- 
cally battling diseases. As of November 
2007, new regulations and different inspec- 
tions and treatments at the packing level 
allow easier shipping of Florida citrus 



throughout the nation. 

"It's still pretty bad at this junction," 
according to Brad Cook, marketing manager 
for Duda Farm Fresh Foods, Inc., Oviedo, 
FL, "but lots of people are looking to elimi- 
nate it. There is enough brain power to find 
a solution." 

Doug Bournique, executive vice presi- 
dent of Indian River Citrus League, Vero 
Beach, FL, adds, "Millions of dollars are 
going into research with the brightest 
females and males out of universities. We've 
got reinforcements that are spectacular 

"People were unable to research greening 
with homeland security. It was too danger- 
ous. Now, a number of scientists can start 
looking at how to defeat the disease and 
they're already making in-roads," he adds. 
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"It's going to be awhile before we get 
back into full swing," notes Mixon. "We want 
our retail partners to help let customers 
know about availability." 

According to Rob Rath, sales manager for 
Heller Brothers Packing Corp., Winter Gar- 
den, FL, the company "surveyed all the 
groves and didn't see either disease." He 
applauds the result as "a strong diligent 
effort in the fields to find and eradicate trees 
that show any signs of disease. It's made a 
big difference in the main shipping. We're 
really trying hard to regroup after all the 
hurricanes — it really paid off. If Mother 
Nature leaves us alone, we should be good 
all year" 

OVERALL, 

A POSITIVE OUTLOOK 

Because of earlier storms and disease, 
many growers had a late starting season this 
year The fruit took a longer time than usual 
to mature, and some of it, particularly grape- 
fruits and navel oranges, are smaller than in 
prior years. Some growers also had wind 
scarring from storms this year. However, 
growers and shippers are looking at depend- 
able production of quality fruit that is com- 
parable to last year's numbers. 

"Prices are comparable to last year," 
Heller's Rath says. "They should follow the 
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Grapefruit Trends 



Grapefruit is a fiot topic in tfie industry. Some rumors slated the fruit to be 
phased out, due to an aging consumer demographic and how badly disease 
hit the category. Other buzz talks trends in color. The size of the fruit might 
be down for this season, but interest isn't. 

Doug Bournique, executive vice president of the Indian River Citrus League, Vero 
Beach, FL, gives a firm "No!" in response to rumors about phasing out of grapefruit 
due to disease. "We've had diseases before and come back." 

On the other hand, Brad Cook, marketing manager of Duda Farm Fresh Foods, 
Inc, Oviedo, FL, points out, "Grapefruit is a big focus, though there is a declining 
market and declining consumption in grapefruit." However, he says, the focus is on 
"new ways to merchandise, package and promote. We can turn it around. The 
whole industry is working on it. In the next six to eight months, there should be a 
great program in place." 

Color trends are a point of interest for Rob Rath, sales manager for Heller Broth- 
ers Packing Corp., Winter Garden, FL, which packed much of the grapefruit coming 
out of the state. "We're packing nothing but 'high blush' grapefruits. It's hard to mar- 
ket just a ruby grapefruit," he explains. "Suddenly, there's such a difference. Con- 
sumers want red grapefruit. It's really attractive on the shelf. Many stores have 
switched over to completely high blush." pb 



same pattern as last year The only item varieties is back to normal," says Darrell 



dragging is the Sunburst. We put off ads for a 
lot of chains, but after Thanksgiving, it 
should be back to normal." 

"The schedule on our Florida tangerine 



Genthner, director of marketing and busi- 
ness development for Noble Worldwide 
Florida Citrus Sales, Winter Haven, FL. "The 
growing conditions have been very favor- 
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Indian River 
Citrus Spotlight 

The Indian River growing region 
has garnered much attention 
and respect. 
"The USDA [U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture] gauged all citrus from all over 
the world," says Doug Bournique, exec- 
utive vice president, Indian River Citrus 
League, Vero Beach, FL. "The Indian 
River has a thin skin, the highest juice 
and the best taste. It's the best fruit." 

When Bournique left the sugar 
industry for the citrus industry, he 
didn't think there would be much dif- 
ference in citrus fruit - until he was 
asked to judge a citrus contest for Flori- 
da. Once he was able to look at the 
fruit in a neutral way, he noticed the 
difference between fruits. 

"Indian River is the rock star of cit- 
rus," he says. "All over the world, every- 
one wants Indian River fruit. When 
Florida was hit by hurricanes, cus- 
tomers from all over called, wanting to 
make sure they had their Indian River 
fruit. There's a global acceptance." pb 



able to producing excellent quality tanger- 
ines and specialty citrus." 

NEW PRODUCTS 
AND PROMOTIONS 

While many in the Florida citrus industry 
focus on recovery, there's still news in fruit 
development and packaging. 

Bournique of the Indian River Citrus 
League cites development of new varieties 
and strains that is happening domestically 
and globally. "Research is already going at a 
frantic pace." 

"Retailers are always looking for the next 
item that helps differentiate their offerings 
versus their competition," explains Noble's 
Genthner "Consumers are looking for the 
next great eating experience. For us at 
Noble, we have created a price look-up 
[PLU] label that has aU of the needed pur- 
chase triggers for Pummelos. Many retailers 
are developing this as their signature item 
within the Florida citrus category." 

Pummelos are the largest of the citrus 
fruits and originated in Asia. They are simi- 
lar to a grapefruit in flavor but milder and 
with a thicker skin. 

Stores can look for Seald-Sweet's new 
Disney Garden packaging aimed at intro- 
ducing a new generation to citrus fruits. "It's 
the first time in the industry that we're con- 



centrating on not only adults but also chil- 
dren and adults getting excited about Flori- 
da citrus," MiKon states. 

"In January and February, when grape- 
fruit is at its peak flavor, DNE [World Fruit 
Sales, Fort Pierce, FL] offers cross-merchan- 
dising opportunities with Ocean Spray 
juice," shares Kathy Hearl, marketing pro- 
motions manager "Cross-promoting fresh 
citrus with Ocean Spray juice helps retailers 
move fresh citrus." 

Likewise, the Florida Department of Cit- 
rus is gearing up to run a couple major pro- 
motions aimed at encouraging consumers to 
buy more Florida grapefruit, grapefruit 
juice, oranges and specialty citrus products. 
"Between January and March, we'll be run- 
ning custom ads with Michael Marks, the 
Produce Guy, in televisions located in 
supermarket meat and produce depart- 
ments," Palmer explains. 

DISPLAY OPPORTUNITIES 

There are many ways stores can help 
build Florida citrus sales. Providing multiple 
sizes for today's changing family dynamics 
is a step that makes a big difference. 

"We have been seeing a trend where 
many consumers are moving toward small- 
er bags because of smaller household sizes," 
according to Kevin Swords, DNE sales man- 
ager "DNE will be promoting grapefruit in 
a 3-pound bag. This was test marketed last 
season and will be rolled out this fall. We 



will also be offering tangerines in a 3-pound 
bag. The smaller packaging hits a good 
price point and is a great value for on-the-go 
customers." 

Stores can also stress the health benefits 
of citrus. "Focus on the health aspect," sug- 
gests Duda's Cook. "Citrus has vitamin C 
and vitamin A. It's one of the 'superfoods.' 
It's good for you, it's good to eat, and it's a 
good meal solution." 

Mixon recommends making a "supreme 
destination place in the produce department 
that excites customers, especially during the 
holiday season." 

Sales data show sustainable sales growth 
for Florida citrus comes from two segments 
of the category — tangerines and specialty, 
notes Genthner. "Both are defined as 
impulse purchases driven by display size, 
location, quality and signage. When promot- 
ing any segment or category, it is important 
to offer different value propositions within 
the category to maximize the sales potential 
of the category and not one item." 

Seasonal merchandising as holiday gifts, 
such as stocking stuffers, and as a winter 
treat, also help sell more citrus. Cook offers, 
'Tn winter, it's a neat item. In cold climates, 
it reminds people of warmer times to come. 
It's a 'slice of summer.'" 

Education also goes a long way. "Promote 
citrus as a healthful family snack," recom- 
mends Swords. "The big sell is on the taste 
and health benefits of citrus." pb 



Canker And Greening 

While growers have battled canker and greening for years, the hurricanes of 2004 
and 2005 spread the diseases beyond the state's ability to control them. Under- 
standing their devastating effect provides insight into the Florida citrus industry. 
Canker is a bacterial infection that causes raised brown legions on the fruit and leaves 
of citrus plants surrounded by "an oily, water-soaked margin and a yellow ring or halo," 
according to the Web site of Florida Department of Agriculture and Consumer Services, 
Tallahassee, FL. While citrus canker does not harm humans, animals or plants other than 
citrus, it affects the industry by causing premature leaf and fruit drop. What makes the 
disease so devastating is how easily it is spread. Wind-borne rain, lawn mowers, land- 
scaping equipment, human hands and insects can rapidly transport the bacteria from tree 
to tree and infect entire groves. 

Citrus greening, whose proper name is Huanglongbing, is a serious citrus disease that 
affects the plants' vascular system. Once a plant is infected, there is no cure. The plant 
will produce bitter, inedible fruit and die. Insects, specifically two species of psyllids, 
spread this bacterium. Psyllids native to the United States are uncommon. In 1998, how- 
ever, the Asian citrus psyllid was found in Delray Beach, FL. The insect quickly became an 
established pest While the bacterium is not transmittable by humans, animals, equip- 
ment, wind or rain, there is still a substantial risk from the psyllids. Grafting can also be a 
problem because it can take years before a diseased tree displays symptoms of greening. 

Currently, research is being done on both diseases; diligent growers and packers help 
contain the problem and prevent it from being spread out of the state. pb 
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Merchandising Cucumbers 
And Sweet Peppers 

Consider shelf space, packaging and pricing when pairing these popular commodities. 



BY KIMBERLY A. RINKER 



Traditionally, cucumbers and 
sweet peppers are partners in 
the supermarket produce sec- 
tion, displayed alongside each 
other for maximum consumer 
visibility and access. 

During the past decade, bell peppers 
have established themselves as a staple in 
salads and national and regional cuisine. 
According to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture (USDA) National Agricultural Statis- 
tics Service (NASS), bell pepper sales in the 
United States jumped from $516 million in 
2004 to $586 million in 2006. 

Similarly, fresh consumption of cucum- 
bers by Americans has risen steadily since 
1985. According to the USDA, 2.1 billion 
pounds of cucumbers were produced for all 
uses from 2004 to 2006, with the cucumber 
being the most frequently pickled vegetable. 

The United States currently ranks fifth in 
cucumber production — behind China, 
Tlirkey, Iran and Russia. According to the 
USDA Economic Research Service (ERS), 62 
percent of cucumber consumption in the 
United States is in the fresh form, while the 
remainder is consumed in the processed 
form, as pickled or relish products. 

America's affection for bell peppers is 
reflected in the overall trend toward well- 
ness and healthful alternatives in the daily 
diet. For instance, U.S. consumption of all 
peppers increased from 12 pounds per per- 
son in 2001 to 14 pounds in 2006, with bell 
pepper consumption increasing from 6.8 
pounds per person to 7.7 pounds, according 
to the USDA. 

California leads the nation in pepper pro- 
duction, followed by Florida. The United 
States ranks fourth in global pepper produc- 
tion, behind China, Mexico and Turkey, 




Cucumbers and sweet peppers have shown increasingly strong sales over the past 
several years. 



according to the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO), headquar- 
tered in Rome, Italy. 

In an increasingly competitive retail 
world, the quality of a store's fresh produce 
offering, including bell peppers and cucum- 
bers, is key. Retailers that highlight quality 
fresh produce can garner greater market 
share, especially since the trends of well- 
ness, nutrition and organics show no signs 
of abating. 

TRADITIONAL PLACEMENT 
GARNERS REPEAT SALES 

Why do cucumbers and bell peppers 
complement each other so well in the pro- 
duce department? 



"It's a seasonal thing," notes Scott Seddon, 
marketing and advertising specialist, Pero 
Vegetable Company, LLC, Delray Beach, FL. 
"Typically, these products are grown and 
harvested at the same time, and when it 
comes to shipping, they run on the same 
line and temperatures. From an operational 
standpoint, I think it just makes sense for 
these two vegetables to go hand-in-hand." 

Mike Alton, senior vice president. Sun 
World International, LLC, Bakersfield, CA, 
agrees. "Uaditionally, peppers and cucum- 
bers are neighbors on the wet rack." 

"We find supermarkets group peppers 
and cucumbers together for a number of 
reasons, but mostly because they are salad 
items." adds Lee Anne Oxford, marketing 
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director, L&M Companies, Inc., Raleigh, NC. 

During the winter months, these two 
items do not always come from the same 
region, Oxford notes, adding that retailers 
need to consider points of origin when stock- 
ing produce aisle shelves. "Peppers could 
come from Florida, while cucumbers might 
come from Mexico. In most cases, we deal 
with the same buyer for both items, even if 
we are growing in two different regions. We 
do find, however, that different customers 
treat the items differently and they are not 
necessarily promoted together." 

MCM Acres, Ltd., Leamington, ON, Cana- 
da, grows bell peppers and cucumbers along 
with hothouse tomatoes, says Claudio Mas- 
tronardi, president, who thinks these two 
items could possibly be marketed differently 
due to some shelf life inconsistencies. Addi- 
tionally, he stresses proper positioning of 
products is vital for repeat sales. 

"Our experiences have shown if cucum- 
bers are marketed beside hothouse tomatoes 
on the open-air shelf, it not only increases 
the shelf life but also increases the repetitive 
sale of cucumbers," Mastronardi advises. 
"We continually see cucumbers on the cold 
shelf, creating a condensation between the 
cucumber and the protective film. This actu- 
ally reduces the shelf life of the cucumber" 

SHELF SPACE: JUST HOW 
MUCH IS ENOUGH? 

During the past decade, retailers increased 
the size of their produce departments and 
greatly expanded their fresh produce offer- 
ings, but even with increased square-footage, 
there is a question of how much space should 
be allotted for sweet peppers and cucumbers, 
especially if they are marketed side-by-side. 

"Obviously, much depends on the size 
of the department, the refrigerated space 
available and the promotions in place," 
says Sun World's Alton. "In my opinion, the 
pepper section needs to be at least four feet 
to maximize the benefit of all those beauti- 
ful colors and shapes." 

Pero's Seddon believes it's important to 
give the colored peppers about half of the 
total space allotted for sweet peppers. 

"Typically, within the produce depart- 
ment, you have 2 to 4 percent cucumbers 
and 4 to 8 percent peppers," Seddon notes. 
"Within those percentages, you'll find 40 
percent of your pepper items are the green 
bell, while 20 percent are the red, 15 per- 
cent are yellow, 10 percent orange and 5 
percent are of the hot varieties. Of course, 
this is also based on demand, demographics 
and location, but in general, this is how it is 
broken down in most cases." 

L&M's Oxford points out pepper and 
cucumber ratios vary widely depending on 



— Reinforce The Obvious — i 
For Maximum Sales 

For produce retail executives lool<ing to spice up pepper and cucumber sales, Mil<e 
Aiton, senior vice president of Sun World International, LLC, Bakersfield, CA, sug- 
gests promoting peppers' diverse list of usages. "Peppers should be sold with a 
variety of uses explained," he says. "Utilizing frequent promotions and moving peppers 
and cucumbers around in the department so the location doesn't become stagnant is 
l<ey. Also, if you are selling these items by the pound, sell them during promotions. For 
instance, 2 for $1, and in secondary displays, too" 

Lee Anne Oxford, marketing director at L&M Companies, Inc., Raleigh, NC, says prop- 
er placement and pricing are important ways to attract repeat customers. "For enhanced 
pepper and cucumber sales, use traditional low-price advertising complemented with 
good shelf space in a prime location in the store. Keeping the product fresh and promot- 
ing it often throughout the year is a good, simple strategy. Ads with recipes and occa- 
sional samplings with a nice dip are good ways to pique interest as well," she adds. 

"Recipes, kids' themes, and health and wellness awareness are all good promotional 
tools," explains Scott Seddon, marketing and advertising specialist at Pero Vegetable 
Company, LLC, Delray Beach, FL. 'The last decade was especially friendly to these items. 
A good promotion tool to focus on is one that stresses the sweet taste of the peppers 
and the light, citrus flavor of cucumbers for at-home uses. 

"Even though both of these items are somewhat traditional in American households, 
and on lunch and dinner plates, 1 think it's very important to remind the consumer from 
time to time the health and taste benefits of them," Seddon recommends. 

To best boost return sales, produce managers must continue to stress these facts 
to their consumers and "revisit the obvious," Seddon notes. "When you do that, you 
create excitement," he adds. "Retailers have to keep abreast of crop projections and 
consumer demand, which will enable them to create customized promotions within 
their produce departments." pb 



the demographics of the store. "Ideally, the 
store should be offering what the market 
calls for in their area." 

"The real growth in recent years is in col- 
ored pepper sales," Aiton adds. "Sweet red 
peppers have become major items on the 
promotion calendar, and we have many cus- 
tomers who buy them by the truckload." 

PACKAGING AND PRICING 
INFLUENCED BY SHELF LIFE 

Aiton says enhanced packaging for the 
colorful bell peppers also plays a major role 
in promoting consumer pepper purchases. 
"Colored peppers packed and wrapped 
together are always attractive and inviting," 
he explains. "The colors are attention-get- 
ting and attract customers over and over." 

According to Oxford, L&M packages its 
produce according to the request of individ- 
ual retailers. "We package bell peppers in a 3- 
or 4-count, depending on the store," she 
notes. "Our only packaged cucumber is in a 
3-countbag." 

"A lot of time, you let the crop dictate the 
packaging and, of course, the individual 
retailers," Seddon notes. "Generally, 70 per- 
cent of our product goes bulk and about 30 



percent goes into value-added packaging, 
such as shrink-wrapped groups." 

These growers also stress that product 
shelf life is a major factor produce depart- 
ment executives should consider when mar- 
keting these two items. 

"Both of these items have a shelf life gar- 
nered from their region," Seddon states, "and 
it varies from season to season. Produce 
managers have to check these items on a 
daily basis. They're like moving targets 
when it comes to shelf life." 

"Shelf life is definitely a factor," Aiton 
agrees. "The first telltale signs of problems 
are when the product shows shriveling 
around the stem end. Once this starts, pro- 
duce managers need to get these items off 
the display and take their loss." 

Pricing cucumbers and the various pep- 
per varieties accordingly is also an issue for 
produce managers. "Pricing is an individual 
preference," Aiton notes. "I believe these 
products should be sold by the pound 
because the sizing on them is never exact." 

"We sell by the pound, based on the retail- 
er and the area. We suggest selling two for $1, 
or three for $1, when considering pricing and 
promotions," Oxford reports. pb 
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Ocean Mist Farms 

10855 OceanMist Parkway, Castroville, CA 9501 : 
Tel: 831 -633-21 44 Fax: 8S1 -633-4363 

Website: www.oceanmist.com 
Contact: Kori Tuggle 
Email: korit@oceanmist.com 
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Interview with Kori Tuggle, 
Marketing Manager, 
Ocean Mist Farms 



Located in Castroville, Calif., Ocean 
Mist Farms grows a wide assortment of 
fresh vegetables including broccoli, 
cauliflower, celery, mixed lettuce, romaine, 
spinach, and its signature crop, artichokes. 
Ocean Mist is the largest producer of 
artichokes in the country with 83 years 
of industry leadership. 

Q: How can you distinguish your 
product from tlie pack touting 
nutritional benefits? 

A: Artichokes are a great way to meet 
several key nutrition recommendations. 
Artichokes are low-calorie, nutrient-rich 
vegetables and a great source of 
antioxidants. One medium artichoke is 
an excellent source of fiber and vitamin C 
and a good source of folate, magnesium 
and potassium. Additionally, artichokes 
have no fat or cholesterol and provide 
four grams of protein. 

Q: Wiiat are the latest news flashes/sur- 
prises regarding health/nutrition benefits of 
eating your product? 

A: A 2006 study in the American Jour- 
nal of Nutrition found artichokes have the 
highest antioxidant level of all vegetables. 
What was surprising about artichokes is 
although they are pale green in color, they 
have a high antioxidant content similar to 
foods generally recognized as high in 
antioxidants due to their rich coloring, 
such as berries. Vitamin C and phytonutri- 
ents, specific types of antioxidants found in 
artichokes, provide a number of health 
benefits including anti-cancer, anti-aging, 
heart-healthy, immunity boosting and 
cholesterol lowering functions. 

Q: Are there any notable health reasons 
to target specific demographics or age 
groups with your product? 

A: Artichokes are a nutrient-rich 
vegetable offering health benefits to all age 
groups. They are particularly advantageous 
for seniors because their high antioxidant 
and fiber content provide a wide range of 
health benefits for common conditions 
associated with age. For example, the 



dozens of phytonutrients in 
artichokes provide anti-cancer, 
anti-aging, heart-healthy, immunity 
boosting and cholesterol-lowering 
functions. 

Q: Are there any myths or 
confusing nutrition information 
about your product you'd like to 
clear up? 

A: Artichokes are higher in 
antioxidants than many foods com- 
monly touted as rich in antioxidants 
including cranberries, blueberries, 
wine and chocolate. 

Q: Can you connect your 
product's nutritional properties 
to health issues consumers 
can understand? 

A: Artichokes are an antioxidant 
powerhouse. One medium arti- 
choke is an excellent source of 
dietary fiber, providing 1 grams of 
the recommended 20 to 35 daily 
requirement. In addition to many 
disease fighting functions, fiber 
helps maintain a healthy digestive 
system and aids in weight control. 



Q: How does your product 
deliver a powerful punch of 
nutrition and what studies back up 
these claims? 

A: The American Journal of Clinical 
Nutrition found artichokes have more 
antioxidants than all other vegetables and 
ranked fourth in antioxidant content out of 
all food and beverages tested. In the study, 
researchers from the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University, the University 
of Minnesota and the University of Oslo, 
Norway, used the FRAP (ferric reducing 
ability of plasma) assay method to measure 
the antioxidant levels of more than 1 ,000 
food and beverages commonly consumed 
in the United States. 

Q: Since the FDA has strict guidelines 
on what health claims a company can 
make, what can be advertised or put on 




labels of your product packages? 

A: Artichokes are an antioxidant 
powerhouse. 

Q: What challenges do you face in 
getting the health message about your 
product to consumers and what solutions 
can you offer? 

A: We communicate our health 
message on our Web site, on packaging 
and on customer communications. 

Q: What are the best strategies to relay 
nutritional/health information to consumers 
on the retail floor? 

A: We have materials we insert in 
cartons for produce managers to use as 
they build artichoke displays that highlight 
the nutrition benefits of artichokes. 
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Naturipe Farms LLC 

999 Vanderbilt Beach Road, Suite 102 
Naples, FL 34108 

Tel: 239-S91 -1 664 Fax: 239-S91 -81 33 

Website: www.naturipefarmstrade.com 
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Interview with Chris Mayhew, 
Vice President of Marketing, 
Naturipe Farms LLC 



Naturipe Farms, LLC produces a full 
line of conventional, organic and premium 
berries, marketed under the Naturipe 
Farms brand. Headquartered in Naples, FL, 
Naturipe Farms maintains alliances with 
premier growers to provide customers and 
consumers with nutritious, wholesome and 
delicious berries throughout the year. 

Q: As consumers are inundated more 
and more about the nutritional values of 
just about everything, how can you 
distinguish your product from the pack? 

A: Berries are considered to be super 
foods. Most health professionals agree a 
healthful diet should include berries. They 
are low in calories, high in vitamins and 
low in fat. They're a delicious source 
of disease-fighting nutrients. Retailers 
can offer consumers the full line of 
conventional and organic berries with 
the Naturipe Farms label — blueberries, 
strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, 
cranberries and other specialty berries. 

Q: What are some of the nutritional 
properties in your product that make it an 
essential part of a healthful diet? 

A: Berries are super foods containing 
vitamins and phyto chemicals, which may 
help prevent diseases and disorders. For 
example, cranberries and blueberries 
contain a substance which may help 
treat bladder infections. Extracts from blue- 
berries and strawberries have been shown 
to have anti-cancer properties. Darker 
colored berries, like blackberries, contain 
powerful antioxidants, which in laboratory 
studies have shown they may help slow 
down the aging process and diminish the 
effects of Alzheimer's disease. Berries, in 
particular blueberries and raspberries, 
contain lutein, which contributes to 
healthy vision. Berries are low in calories 
and high in vitamins and minerals to boost 
and maintain a healthy immune system. 

Q: What are the latest news flashes/sur- 
prises regarding health/nutrition benefits of 
eating your product? 

A: Berries have become a hot topic, 
and there is ongoing research in clinical 



trials to determine health benefits and 
develop new varieties with increased 
antioxidants and health-fighting benefits. 
Recently, these studies have discovered 
certain berries may prevent ulcers, improve 
eyesight and even inhibit the growth of 
plaque on teeth. Naturipe Farms recog- 
nizes the importance of berries in con- 
sumers' diets and is actively working on 
developing new varieties that taste great. 

Q: Are there any notable health reasons 
to target specific demographics or age 
groups with your product? 

A: All age groups can benefit from the 
properties of berries: Pregnant mothers can 
rely on strawberries as a great source of 
all-important folic acid, the elderly can 
benefit from the anti-aging benefits of blue- 
berries, and women can ward off urinary 
track infections with cranberries. Children 
love berries, which are a delicious, fun 
alternative to junk food. Researchers are 
discovering how the different nutrients in 
fresh berries are beneficial to mind, body 
and general well-being. 

Q: Can you connect your product's 
nutritional properties to health issues 
consumers can understand? 

A: Many studies have linked an 
increased dietary intake of antioxidants 
from berries to helping to reduce the risks 
of a range of diseases such as cancer, 
cardiovascular disease and diabetes. 

Q: What health-related initiatives do 
you currently have underway? 

A: Naturipe Farms has done a recent 
update of our consumer-based website, 
naturipefarms.com, to keep consumers up- 
to-date on the latest studies and nutritional 
information, as well as providing delicious 
super food recipes making it fun and easy 
to live a healthy lifestyle. New additions 
to the site are favorite recipe links, a 
community recipe center, and much more. 

Q: What else can retailers do to relay 
nutrition/health information to consumers 
on the retail floor? 

A: There are several effective ways. 




such as knowledgeable produce managers, 
in-store announcements, point-of-sale 
materials, shelf strips, health information 
kiosks, signage, danglers and in-store 
health demos. Today's consumers are 
asking for more nutritional information for 
their products. Naturipe Farms is commit- 
ted to supplying retailers with the latest 
berry research on health benefits and 
in-store materials. 

Q: What challenges do you face in 
getting the health messages about your 
product to consumers, and what are the 
solutions? 

A: Educating consumers on easy ways 
to increase the use of fresh berries in their 
everyday diets is a challenge and an 
opportunity. Berries are actually perfect for 
any eating occasion. Through our web site 
and consumer relationship marketing 
campaigns, Naturipe Farms provides all 
different types of product uses. We have 
developed a lot of fantastic recipes 
ranging from appetizers to soups, salads 
and sauces. We also provide health and 
nutrition tips. 
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Mann Packing Company, Inc. 

1250 Hansen Street, Salinas, CA 93901 
Tel: 800/884-MANN(6266) 
Website: www.veggiesmadeeasy.com 
Contact: Gina Nucci 
Email: gina.nucci@mannpacking.com 



Interview with Gina Nucci, 
Director of Foodservice Marketing, 
Mann Packing Company 



Mann Packing Company has long been 
a pioneer in the fresh produce industry. It 
introduced the first fresh-cut package of 
broccoli florets in the 1980s and helped 
put broccoli on the map as a healthful 
food source with the funding of the first 
nutritional study on broccoli. It is also a 
leader in innovative packaging and 
development of exciting new fresh-cut 
vegetable products. 

The company was founded by H.W. 
"Cy" Mann, a Stanford graduate who came 
to California's Salinas Valley in search of 
employment in the 1930s. Today, Mann 
Packing distributes more than 35 fresh 
vegetable commodities under its Sunny 
Shores label and a variety of value-added 
retail and foodservice products, including 
Broccolini Sweet Baby Broccoli, Broccoli 
Wokly, Mann's Broccoli Cole Slaw, String- 
less Sugar Snap Peas, Romaine Hearts, 
Simply Singles Whole Leaf Singles and the 
latest product, fresh-cut sweet potatoes. 

Q: As America fights tlie obesity 
epidemic and other health problems, 
consumers are inundated with the 
nutritional values of just about everything. 
How can you distinguish your product 
from the pack? 

A: We have a For A Healthy Active 
Lifestyle logo with Mann's SuperMANN on 
each of our fresh-cut vegetable products. 
Within each logo, we call out health 
attributes for that product. 

Q: Tell us something consumers may 
not realize about how your product can 
improve their health and well-being. 

A: I think the most important thing our 
consumers may not realize is the applica- 
tion ideas on how to add more veggies into 
your diet. An article published in The 
Everett [WA] Herald {Nov. 19, 2006) 
points out broccoli is known as the crown 
jewel of nutrition because it is rich in 
vitamins and minerals. It reports while 
many fruits and vegetables are loaded with 
cancer-preventing substances, broccoli 
tops the list, offering an outstanding 30 
types of these agents. 

Additionally, a team of Johns Hopkins 
scientists recently reported humans can be 
protected against the damaging effects of 
ultraviolet radiation — the most abundant 



cause of skin cancer — by wearing 
a topical solution containing an 
extract from broccoli sprouts. 
According to Dr. Paul Talalay, a 
professor of pharmacology, the 
broccoli chemical extract is not a 
sunscreen because, unlike sun- 
screens, this topical solution does 
not absorb UV light and prevent its 
entry into the skin but instead 
works inside cells by boosting the 
production of protective enzymes 
defending cells against many aspects of UV 
damage. (Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences, Oct. 22, 2007). 

Q: Are there any notable health reasons 
to target specific demographics or age 
groups with your product? 

A: Our veggies are healthful for all 
demographics. Our convenient packaging 
is ideal for anyone on the go and those 
who have busy schedules. The veggies are 
washed and ready to eat. You can even 
microwave steam them in the bag. 

Q: Are there any myths or confusing 
nutrition information about your product 
that you'd like to clear up? 

A: Our broccoli products tend to be full 
of fiber, which could have adverse effects if 
eaten in large quantities. Beano® helps 
those who are susceptible to flatulence. 
Also, broccoli contains vitamin K, and if 
you are on blood-thinning medications, 
apparently you should avoid eating too 
much so the medication works properly. 

Q: Can you come up with simple, 
catchy phrases that could be used to 
market health benefits of your product? 

A: We've already created a new slogan 
and logo: For a Healthy Active Lifestyle. 
Because all vegetables are healthful for 
you, this communicates the ease of 
preparation along with the goal of having 
a balanced, healthful diet and lifestyle. 

Q: Can you point to studies backing up 
the nutritional claims of your product? 

A: The studies are endless. John 
Hopkins is continuing to do studies on 
the phytochemical components of 
broccoli. Anyone can find a great deal of 
information googling broccoli. 




Q: 5/nce the FDA has strict guidelines 
on what health claims a company can 
make, what can be advertised or put on 
labels of your product packages? 

A: Each product of ours is different. A 
variety of our statements include high in 
vitamin C, naturally low in carbs, good 
source of folate, good source of fiber, high 
in antioxidants, and preservative free. 

Q: What challenges do you face in 
getting the health message about your 
product to consumers and what solutions 
can you suggest? 

A: We believe all consumers know 
vegetables are healthful. It's providing them 
tasteful usage ideas and pleasant experi- 
ences with the products to keep them buy- 
ing them. We have updated our web site, 
www.veggiesmadeeasy.com, with creative 
recipe ideas on how to simply add veggies 
to their meals: from breakfast scrabbles to 
Mexican burritos. And streaming videos to 
teach those consumers who aren't that 
familiar with cooking on just how easy it 
is! Fresh Veggies Made Easy is our mission. 

Q: What are the best strategies to 
relay nutritional/health information to 
consumers on the retail floor? Can you 
provide creative that directly link your 
product to health and encourage 
action-oriented steps? 

A: I think healthful recipe and usage 
ideas would be great. Most consumers 
do not know how to cook. Additionally, 
retailers are using innovative displays, 
in-store magazines and weekly advertising 
to cross promote healthful products. 
In-store demos and wellness programs are 
also growing. Making veggie consumption 
as easy as possible is what's important. 
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T. Marzetti Company 

P.O. Box 29163, Columbus, OH 43229 
Tel: 61 4-846-2232 Fax: 61 4-842-41 86 

Website: www.Marzetti.com 
Email: claylin@marzetti.com 



Interview with Caria Laylin, 

Senior Marketing Manager, Produce 

Products, T. Marzetti Company 



The T. Marzetti Company, the specialty 
food arm of Lancaster Colony Corporation, 
offers both retail and foodservice products. 
The company markets a wide variety of 
brands including: Marzetti, Girard's, 
Cardini, Teresa's and Pfeiffer Salad 
Dressings, Marzetti croutons. Slaw 
Dressing, Jack Daniel's mustards, Romanoff 
Caviar, New York and Mamma Bella frozen 
garlic bread, Reames frozen egg noodles. 
Inn Maid egg noodles, Chatham Village 
croutons. Sister Schubert's homemade 
yeast rolls and Marshall's biscuits. 

Q: As America fights the obesity epi- 
demic and other health issues, consumers 
are inundated with information. How can 
you distinguish your product from the pack? 

A: As about 70 percent of purchase 
decisions are made at the point of 
purchase, the package becomes an increas- 
ingly important communication vehicle for 
health benefits, in addition to the nutrition- 
al panel. Our products across the dip and 
dressing categories are labeled to provide 
'instant communication' to the consumers. 

Our dressing line has No Preservatives 
clearly marked on the labels. In early 2008, 
we are adding an All-Natural claim to our 
dressings. This lets the consumer know 
immediately the product does not contain 
any artificial flavorings, colorings, MSG, etc. 

We offer numerous light products in the 
dressing category (creamy line and vinai- 
grettes) and in the Veggie, Apple and Fruit 
Dip segments. We also offer Fat Free dips: 
the Light and Fat Free products are easily 
differentiated at shelf. Additionally, all of 
our dips also call out grams Trans Fat. 

We recently enhanced our vinaigrette 
packaging by adding ingredient vignettes, 
which, with the clear packaging, better 
reflects the premium quality ingredients 
and increases our shelf appeal. 

Our Organic Dressing line was recently 
redesigned and should be appearing on the 
shelf in early 2008. The clear labeling and 
ingredient vignettes allow the goodness of 
the dressing to show through. Given the 
growing popularity of fruit dressing vari- 
eties, we are adding an Organic Raspberry 
Cranberry to our lineup. 

Q: Tell us something consumers 
may not realize about how your product 



can improve their health and 
well-being. 

A: Our products in the dressing 
and dip category are created to 
enhance fresh fruits and vegetables 
and help families eat more of 
them. A recent UC Davis study 
found kids ate 23 percent more 
vegetables when they were served 
with a moderate helping of ranch 
dip/dressing. Seventy percent of 
kids say ranch dip/dressing is a 
must for veggies (survey conducted by 
Impulse Research). Recent research shows 
fat-soluble veggies like carrots, spinach and 
broccoli have nutrients that are better 
absorbed with a moderate amount of fat, 
like ranch dip/dressing. 

Q: Are there any notable health reasons 
to target specific demographics or age 
groups with your products? 

A: Our dressings and dips appeal to 
a broad demographic profile. Our Light 
Dressings offer half the fat and minimally '/j 
fewer calories than the originals, with the 
same great flavor profile. Vinaigrettes in 
general are lower in fat calories than the 
creamy varieties, and we also offer Light 
Vinaigrettes. All of our more healthful 
segments show strong growth. 

We also see trends emerge and strive 
to offer products fitting those trends. We 
introduced a line of Hummus Veggie Dip 
and Spreads. Hummus is particularly 
popular with younger consumers and those 
interested in healthful snacking. It is lower 
in fat and saturated fat than other dip 
alternatives. It also provides protein and 
fiber. We also offer different shapes and 
sizes of hummus packaging to use in 
fresh-cut veggie trays. 

Another trend we have seen emerging 
is 1 00-calorie packs. You can have the 
product you like, not a 'diet' version, but 
it is portion controlled. We have just 
introduced 1 00 Calorie Packs of Light 
Ranch Veggie Dip and Cream Cheese Fruit 
Dip. Each unit of dip is 1 .5 ounces. Six 
units are bundled together in a snack pack. 
Packaging screams 100 Calorie Pack so the 
consumer can easily identify on shelf. 
Target audience is female ages 25 to 54. 

Q: Are there any myths or confusing 




nutrition information about your product 
you'd like to clear up? 

A: Since salad dressings and dips 
contain oils, consumers may associate 
them with trans fats. Like most dressings 
and sour cream-based dips, ours are made 
with non-hydrogenated vegetables oils, so 
our products do not contain trans fats. 

Q: 5/nce the FDA has strict guidelines 
on what health claims a company can 
make, what can be advertised or put on 
your product's labels? 

A: We highlight/differentiate on shelf as 
much as possible within those guidelines. 
We use different color coding to differenti- 
ate the Lights/Fat Frees from the regular 
items on the shelf. On the dressings, we 
will claim the All Natural No Preservatives 
in a prominent location, so the consumer 
will take notice. The USDA Organic Seal is 
prominent on our Organic line, assuring 
the consumer our organic dressings and 
dips contain the necessary 95 percent 
organic ingredients to qualify for the seal. 

Q: What challenges do you face in 
getting the health message about your 
product to consumers and what solutions 
can you offer? 

A: Our primary means of communica- 
tion is through our packaging. Labeling 
space is at a premium, so it is a challenge 
to communicate in-depth messages. Using 
point-of-sale materials and focusing adver- 
tising messages on the health benefits help. 

Q: What are the best strategies to relay 
nutritional/health information to consumers 
on the retail floor? 

A: The best options are point-of-sale 
materials where we have more space to tell 
our story and to provide healthful recipes. 
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New Crouton Packaging and Flavors! 





Hummus... 
For Goodness Sake 

Marzetti Hummus was created for the 
produce departrrentthe perfect 
place to promote this delicious, 

nutritious snacli dip/spread. 
Marzetti is the brand consurners 

l<now and trust in produce. 



New 100 Calorie Packs 

Light Ranch Veggie Dip and Cream Cheese 
Fruit Dip are now available in portion control 
packs for fresh fruit and veggie snacks. 
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Cal-Harvest Marketing, Inc. 

8700 Fargo Ave., Hanford, CA 93230 
Tel: 5S9-S82-4000 Fax: SS9-S82-0683 

Website: www.calharvest.com 



CALIFORNIA KIWIFRUIT 



Interview with John Fagundes, 
President, Cal-Harvest 



Cal Harvest Marketing, Inc., a large 
grower of kiwifrult, was formed In 1 988 and 
Is owned by Fagundes Agribusiness, based 
In Hanford, CA. Cal Harvest markets fresh 
fruit In North and South America and the 
Pacific Rim. 

Q: Can you point to the nutritional 
properties in your product that make it an 
essential part of a healthful diet? 

A: Dr. Steven Pratt, the author of 
SuperFoods Healthstyle, recently added 
kiwifruit to the elite list of SuperFoods. It's 
a nutritional powerhouse and has rightly 
earned Its new SuperFood status. 

A 2-plece serving has twice the vitamin 
C of an orange, as much potassium as a 
banana and as much fiber as a serving of 
bran flakes — all for about 100 calories. 
Kiwifruit Is also a good source of magne- 
sium, sodium-free and a low-fat source of 
vitamin E. 

Q: What are the latest news flashes/sur- 
prises regarding health/nutrition benefits of 
eating your product? 

A: Bite for bite, kiwifruit contains more 
essential nutrients than 27 of the most 
popular fruits, as proven by a Rutgers 
University study, making It one of the most 
"nutrient dense" fruits in the world. 

Recent research conducted by the 
University of Oslo in Norway reveals that 
consuming two to three kiwifruit per day 
can work to thin blood, reduce clotting 
and lower fat in the blood that can cause 
blockage. In short, kiwifruit consumption 
has similar effects to the daily dosage of 
aspirin recommended by physicians to 
improve heart health. 

Q: Are there any notable health reasons 
to target specific demographics or age 
groups with your product? 

A: Kiwifruit Is popular among children 
because of its small size, convenience, 
sweet taste and colorful appearance! And 
because of its nutritional value and 
year-round availability, moms love it, too. 
Kiwifruit Is also popular among adults and 
senior citizens. Research has linked it to 
reducing the risk of age-related macular 



degeneration, the leading cause of 
irreversible blindness In older Americans. 

Kiwifruit also has a moderate-to-low 
glycemic Index of 52, making It a safe 
choice for those with Type 2 diabetes. 

Q: Are there simple, catchy phrases to 
market the health benefits of your product? 

A: Here are some messages developed 
by Cal Harvest and the kiwifruit industry: 
Fuzzy Fruit — Fabulous Flavor, Power UP 
with Kiwifruit — A Nutritional Superpower, 
Kiwifruit — The New SuperFood, Green 
Kiwifruit — The Classic Original — A 
Super Tropical-Sweet Sensation, Organic — 
700% Super Natural Quality, Chewable Vit- 
amins, Lean, Green Kiwifruit Machine. 

Q: How does your product deliver a 
powerful punch of nutrition? Do studies 
back up these claims? 

A: Many studies, available on the Cal 
Harvest and Industry web sites, support the 
previously mentioned health claims. Green 
kiwifruit also works well as a natural 
digestive aid and may help relieve asthma 
symptoms In children. 

Q: Since the FDA has strict guidelines 
on what health claims a company can 
make, what can be advertised or put on 
your product's labels ? 

A: FDA has approved the following 
nutrient content descriptors for kiwifruit: 
low-fat, saturated fat-free, sodium-free, 
cholesterol-free, high In fiber, high in 
vitamin C, a good source of vitamin E 
and a good source of potassium. 

Q: What challenges do you face in 
getting the health message about your 
product to consumers and what solutions 
can you offer? 

A: Though kiwifruit has been readily 
available in North America for many years, 
some consumers have never tried one. 
Efforts should always be made to get 
consumers to try the fruit and experience 
its unique taste year-round: California 
produces the most volume of fruit October 
through April; Chile offers fruit April 
through August; New Zealand exports 




NOW AVAILABLE IN 
CONVENTIONAL 
AND ORGANIC 

kiwifruit to North America June through 
October and Italian kiwifruit comes in 
January through April. 

Q: What are the best strategies to relay 
nutritional/health information to consumers 
on the retail floor? 

A: Display: Display kiwifruit next 
to other SuperFoods such as avocados, 
blueberries, oranges, broccoli and 
pomegranates to form a "Power Aisle," and 
display kiwifruit sliced and over-wrapped. 

Point of Purchase/Signage: Signage 
should promote the health and nutritional 
benefits of kiwifruit. Make sure consumers 
see placards showing the ease of cutting 
and scooping the fruit. It can also be eaten 
whole (skin Included) once the fuzz Is 
rubbed off. 

Offer in-store demos: Most people will 
buy kiwifruit after sampling it. 

Sell in multiple pack styles and sizes: 
Give consumers a choice by placing bags 
or multi-unit packages with bulk displays. 

Advertise: Sales Increase as much as 
three times when advertised. 
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A world of 




CALirORIt'l* KIWIFRUIT 



kiwifruit profits 

at your 




The "Cal King" label of kiwifruit represents one of the 
largest kiwifruit growers in California. This label is marketed 
by Cal Harvest Marketing, Inc., a family-owned farming 
and marketing organization that has been at the fore-front 
of the kiwifruit industry in California since the 1970's. This 
kiwifruit has been grown, picked and packed with care 
and pride for over 30 years. The label is now available 
in both conventional and organic styles. Cal Harvest also 
markets kiwifruit from Chile and New Zealand to assure you 
have a high quality, year-round source of kiwifruit. 



For information contact: Donna Fagundes • donnaf@calharvest.com • John Fagundes • john@calharvest.com 

Phone: 559-582-4000 • Fax: 559-582-0683 • www.CalHarvest.com 
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Walter PRawl 
\^ & Sons, Inc. 



Walter P. Rawl & Sons, Inc. 

824 Fairview Rd. 
Pelion, SC 29123 
Tel: 803-894-1900 
Web: www.rawl.net 



Interviewwith Donna Bundrick-Griffin, 
coordinator, marketing and promotions, 
Walter P. Rawl & Sons, Inc. 



The Walter P. Rawl & Sons, Inc. 
company grows, packs and ships fresh, 
high-quality vegetables to retail outlets 
including grocery stores and foodservice 
vendors. Through state-of-the-art 
technology, the company is committed to 
providing consumers with high-quality 
vegetables and dedicated to supplying the 
marketplace with the most wholesome 
vegetables providing great nutritional 
value, impeccable looks and optimum 
food safety, thus continuing to generate 
good business ethics and good consumer 
relationships. The Walter P. Rawl & Sons, 
Inc. company continues to play a very 
important part in the Produce for Better 
Health Foundation by endorsing the 
5-A-Day Programs, contributing its part 
in producing a healthier America. 

Q: How can consumers distinguish 
your product from tiie pacl<? Can you point 
to the nutritional properties in your product 
that mal<e it an essential part of a healthful 
diet? 

A: Our greens are very consumer 
friendly because they are cleaned, washed 
and already cut to help today's consumers 
prepare healthful meals for their families. 
Greens are low in calories, fat and sodium. 
They are high in vitamin A, vitamin K and 
cholesterol-free. Greens are also good 
sources of riboflavin, potassium, calcium 
and iron. 

Our packaging now displays the 
American Heart Association logo which 
signifies it is a heart-healthy product. 

Q: What are the latest news flashes/sur- 
prises regarding health/nutrition benefits of 
eating your product? 

A: Women can have healthier babies by 
enjoying greens. Since greens are good 
sources of riboflavin (one of the B complex 
vitamins) and iron, in addition to being very 
low in calories, fat and sodium, cholesterol- 
free and high in vitamin A, expectant 
women can be assured of getting the best 
nutritional value by including greens in 
their diets. Also, those people with iron- 
poor blood can help with this health prob- 
lem by including greens in their menus. 
Consumers can improve their health and 
well-being by including greens in their diets 



since greens contain iron. Iron is essential 
for healthy red blood cells and gives the 
body energy. It is most important to include 
foods that are rich in iron in the diet. 

Q: Are there any notable health reasons 
to target specific demographics or age 
groups with your product? 

A: Since many older people have 
iron-poor blood, they have to supplement 
their daily menus with iron. Therefore, it 
would be very beneficial for the elderly to 
include greens in their daily menus. 

Q: Are there any myths or confusing 
nutrition information about your product 
that you'd like to clear up? 

A: Yes. Greens can be enjoyed any 
time of the year. They make a perfect addi- 
tion to spring and summer meals. Greens 
are most versatile and can be included as 
an ingredient in many delicious recipes 
such as hors d'oeuvres, soups, stews, 
casseroles, even breakfast dishes. 

Q: Can you connect your product's 
nutritional properties to health issues 
consumers can understand? Can you come 
up with simple, catchy phrases that could 
be used to market health benefits of your 
product? 

A: Since lack of energy and tiredness is 
common among people of all ages, greens 
make a very wise and very sound choice 
for all people to improve their overall 
performance. Some catchy phrases may 
include: Go For the Greens, Greens Give 
'Go' Power, Go for the Gold with Greens, 
Greens Make the Grade and Goodness 
with Greens. 

Q: How does your product deliver a 
powerful punch of nutrition? 

A: Our products are very low in 
calories, fat and sodium. They are high in 
vitamin A and good sources of riboflavin, 
potassium and iron. Scientific studies show 
by enjoying foods low in calories and fat, 
cholesterol -free and high in nutritive value, 
consumers will experience much better 
overall health. 

Q: Since the FDA has strict guidelines 
on what health claims a company can 




make, what can be advertised or put on 
labels of your product packages? 

A: Low in calories, fat and sodium; 
cholesterol-free. 

Q: What challenges do you face in 
getting the health message about your 
product to consumers and what solutions 
do you have in mind? 

A: The biggest challenge for including 
greens as a part of the diet is individual 
preferences. More promotion and market- 
ing strategies will help remind consumers 
about the benefits of greens. 

Q: What are the best strategies to relay 
nutrition/health information to consumers 
on the retail floor? 

A: One-on-one visits, sampling of 
products and recipes that include products, 
and point-of-purchase colored materials 
including pertinent consumer information 
(nutritional value, recipes sampled and 
other suggested uses, additional products 
by vendor) are all part of an effective retail 
floor strategy. 
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Getting Better All The Time 
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Idaho-Eastern Oregon 
Onion Committee 

P.O. Box 909, 118 N. Second Street, Parma, ID 83660 
Tel: 208-631-6160 
Website: www.bigonions.com 
Contact: Sherise Jones 
Email: onionjones@gmail.com 



Interview with Sherise Jones, 
Marketing Director, Idaho-Eastern 
Oregon Onion Committee 




The Idaho-E. Oregon Onion Committee 
is committed to producing and shipping 
healthful yellow, white and red Spanish 
Sweet variety onions. As a member of 
Fruit & Veggies — More Matters to 
promote good health through the 
consumption of produce and as a member 
of the National Onion Association, the 
Committee works to increase overall onion 
consumption which contributes to the 
good health of our nation's consumers. 

Q: As American consumers are 
inundated witli information about the 
nutritional values of just about everything, 
how can you distinguish your product from 
the pack? Can you point to the nutritional 
properties in your product that make it an 
essential part of a healthful diet? 

A: Onions contain concentrated levels 
of quercetin, an antioxidant that recent 
studies show may inhibit the growth of 
some cancer cells. Quercetin is a naturally 
occurring chemical that neutralizes free 
radicals in the body and protects cell 
membranes from damage. Recent scientific 
research articles appearing in the journal 
Nature and in the Journal of Agriculture 
and Food Chemistry suggest eating onions 
may help prevent the loss of bone density 
that leads to osteoporosis. Onions contain 
naturally occurring compounds reported to 
reduce blood cholesterol. Heart patients 
are often advised to eat raw onions to 
increase blood circulation and to reduce 
blood pressure and clotting. The onion 
contains about twice as much vitamin C as 
a medium-sized apple. Because water is 
not normally poured off cooked onion 
dishes, they retain most of their nutrients 
after cooking. In addition to vitamin C and 
quercetin, onions contain beneficial fiber, 
potassium, folic acid, phosphorous, 
vitamin B6, and prostaglandin. 

Dr. Irwin Goldman of the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison says, "Onions may be 
among the vegetables that will be prized 



not only for their addition to our cuisine, 
but for the their value-added health 
characteristics." 

Q: What are the latest news flashes/sur- 
prises regarding health/nutrition benefits of 
eating your product? Tell us something that 
consumers may not realize about 
how your product can improve their d 
health and well-being? 1 

A: One onion contains about ' 
twice as much vitamin C as a ^ 
medium-sized apple and as much 
as an average-sized orange. 

Q: Are there any notable 
health reasons to target specific 
demographics or age groups (i.e., ^ 
kids, the elderly, etc.), with your 
product? If so, can you delineate the 
reasons why? 

A: As referenced above, Boomers 
should find this information useful in 
choosing to include more onions in 
their diet. 

Q: Can you connect your product's 
nutritional properties to health issues 
consumers can understand? 

A: Idaho-Eastern Oregon onions add 
wonderful flavor to any recipe, with mini- 
mal sodium and zero fat and cholesterol. 

Q: Since the FDA has strict guidelines 
on what health claims a company can 
make, what can be advertised or put on 
labels of your product packages? 

A: To adhere to the FDA guidelines, use 
the nutritional chart. 

Q: What challenges do you face in 
getting the health message about your 
product to consumers? What solutions do 
you have in mind? 

A: Over the years, onion consumption 
has risen. Consumers have become aware 
of the onion health benefits and because 



onions add flavor to most dishes, we don't 
see a slow in the use of onions nationwide. 
The key isn't to get the health message out 
but rather to consistently work on new and 
innovative recipes consumers can increase 
their onion consumption. 

Q: What are the best strategies to relay 
nutritional/health information to consumers 
on the retail floor? Can you provide cre- 
ative merchandising/marketing/promotion- 
al ideas that directly link your product to 
health and encourage action-oriented 
steps? 

A: Because onions already have 
a strong health-benefit following by 
consumers, we have instituted an Onion 
Lovers Month retail display contest taking 
place in January to target those customers 
who each year make resolutions to eat 
more healthfully and lose weight. 
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January 2008 

is Idaho-E.Oregon 
Spanish Sweet 
Onion Lover's Month 




Enter the Onion Lover's Month 
Retail Display Contest 
and YOU could Win! 

Receive a special gift 
just for entering! 



For Entry Forms and POP Materia cal 
208-722-5111 
OR Visit Our Website at: 
www.BIG0N10NS.com 
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Turbana Corporation 

550 Biltmore Way, Suite 730, 
Coral Gables, FL 33134 
Tel:1-800-TURBANA 



Interview with Alan Doiezal, 
Vice President of Sales, 
Turbana Corporation 



Turbana Corporation is the North 
American Marketing arm of C.I. Uniban 
S.A., the world's largest banana producing 
cooperative. In 2005, Fyffes obtained a 50 
percent ownership position in Turbana, 
leading to Turbana's current status as North 
American Marketer of Fyffes Gold label 
super sweet pineapples. Headquartered in 
Dublin, Ireland, Fyffes is the largest pro- 
duce importer into the European Union, 
with annual sales of over $2.6 billion. 

Q: As America fights the obesity 
epidemic and other health problems, 
consumers are inundated about the 
nutritional values. How can you distinguish 
your product from the pack? 

A: Fyffes Gold Pineapples are healthful 
and taste great! They're extremely high in 
vitamin C and low in calories and contain 
virtually zero sodium or fat. Regarding 
obesity, and in particular childhood 
obesity, Turbana is very proud Disney 
Garden has named Fyffes Gold as its 
pineapple of choice in the new 
Disney-Imagination Farms campaign 
aimed at increasing the consumption of 
fresh fruits and vegetables among children. 

On a lighter note, we also think Fyffes 
Gold Pineapples contribute to positive 
mental health. Pineapples have always had 
an exotic image conjuring up thoughts of 
tropical locales and warm, sandy beaches 
— the kind of images to put a smile on 
one's face, especially in winter. 

Q: Tell us something consumers may 
not realize about how your product can 
improve their health and well-being? 

A: People may not realize fresh pineap- 
ple's status as an anti-inflammatory agent 
and its ability to boost oral health. Pineap- 
ple contains bromelain, a protein-digesting 
enzyme that helps suppress and counteract 
inflammation. Pineapple is also extremely 
high in vitamin C, a high intake of which 
greatly reduces the risk of gum disease. 

Q: Are there any notable health reasons 
to target specific demographics or age 
groups with your product? 

A: Childhood obesity is a major 
concern in our society, and Turbana is very 
happy to be partnered with Disney Garden 
and Imagination Farms for the purpose of 



implementing a program that will help our 
children to develop healthful eating habits 
that will continue through their teen years 
and into adulthood. 

Q: Are there any myths or confusing 
nutrition information about your product 
that you'd like to clear up? 

A: One misconception about fresh 
pineapple is that it can be difficult to 
prepare. Our Fyffes Gold Pineapple has 
preparation instructions on the back of the 
tag, demonstrating how easy it is to cut a 
pineapple! We also offer a hand-held 
Easy-Slicer corer. Additionally, many 
retailers core our Fyffes Gold Pineapple 
and offer both whole and pre-cut fruit in 
their produce departments. 

Another misconception is that pineap- 
ples are seasonal; Fyffes Gold Pineapple 
tastes the same and contains the same 
dietary attributes 52 weeks a year. The 
shell color of the fruit may vary slightly 
from time to time, but the consumer taste 
experience and the nutritional benefits 
inherent to the fruit will not. 

Q: Can you connect your product's 
nutritional properties to health issues 
consumers can understand? Can you come 
up with simple, catchy phrases that could 
market the health benefits of your product? 

A: The More Matters campaign and the 
Produce For Better Health Foundation 
(PBH) are great sources for consumers to 
learn about the benefits of fresh pineapple 
relative to various health issues. 

Our Fyffe Times Better slogan addresses 
five common health issues, since our 
pineapple is an anti-cancer agent, 
enhancer of the body's immune systems, 
natural anti-inflammatory agent, proven aid 
to achieving good oral health and inhibitor 
of strokes and heart attacks. 

Q: How does your product deliver a 
powerful punch of nutrition? 

A: A daily slice or two of our pineapple 
provides half the recommended daily 
intake of vitamin C, the benefits of which 
include strengthening the immune system, 
reducing risk of heart attack and stroke and 
heightening oral health. The high man- 
ganese and vitamin A content help prevent 
free radical damage to the bodies' cells. 




Free radicals are known to have a 
cancer-causing role. 

Q: 5/nce the FDA has strict guidelines 
on what health claims a company can 
make, what can be advertised or put on 
your product's labels? 

A: Our pineapples are not packaged 
and the tag is the only place for some nar- 
rative, so they don't make ideal billboards. 
We work with our retail partners to formu- 
late and execute health-oriented advertis- 
ing and promotions through store circulars, 
seasonal promotions emphasizing health 
and fitness and in-store promos using 
customized POS materials that support 
health- and nutrition-oriented themes. 

Q: What challenges do you face in 
getting the health message about your 
product to consumers and what solutions 
do you have in mind? 

A: In the age of instant information, 
it's easy for consumers to feel awash in a 
sea of conflicting claims and health 
messages. The key is to provide inform 
ation from credible, certified sources (PBH, 
AMA) and present this information clearly 
and concisely. 

Q: What are the best strategies to relay 
nutritional/health information to consumers 
on the retail floor? 

A: Pineapples can be highlighted as 
both a healthful cooking ingredient and 
a nutritious snack. The display and the 
message should achieve maximum visual 
impact. 

A unique vehicle for our message is 
the Disney Garden/Imagination Farms pro- 
gram. We can help affect a real paradigm 
shift in the way children, and the American 
family in general, perceive and consume 
fresh fruits, obviously including pineapple. 
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Fyffe 

Times 
Better 



Fresh & Healthy 
Year Round Availability 
Fantastic Quality 
Flexible Sourcing 
Exceptional Service 



Jurbana; 



1-800-TURBANA 
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U.S. Potato Board 

7555 East Hampden Ave., Suite 41 2 
Denver, CO 80231 

Tel: 303-873-2312 Fax:303-369-7719 

Contact: Mac Johnson 

Email: macjohnson@uspotatoes.com 



Interviewwith R. Mac Johnson, 
Vice President, Domestic Marketing, 
U.S. Potato Board 



The U.S. Potato Board, representing 
approximately 4,000 potato growers and 
handlers nationwide, was established in 
1 971 to promote the benefits of eating 
potatoes. The USPB was one of the first 
commodity groups to develop and use an 
FDA-approved nutrition label. 

Q: How can you distinguish your prod- 
uct from the pack given the vast amount of 
nutritional information Americans are 
bombarded with? Can you point to the 
nutritional properties in your product that 
make it an essential part of a healthful diet? 

A: Not only do Americans feel 
inundated by nutrition claims, but they also 
feel lectured to regarding what they eat and 
whether they exercise. So while research 
tells us the potato's specific nutritional val- 
ues, e.g., 45 percent of the daily value (dv) 
of vitamin C and 1 8 percent dv of potassi- 
um, are our most compelling points, we try 
to deliver these messages with a light touch 
— a spoonful of sugar, don't you know. 

For the past three years a Healthy MR. 
POTATO HEAD balloon in the Macy's 
Thanksgiving Day Parade has been our 
publicity hook - opening the door to 
unprecedented media coverage on the 
positive nutritional values of potatoes. 

Q: Are there any myths or confusing 
nutrition information about your product 
that you'd like to clear upi 

A: The biggest myth about potatoes is 
they cause you to gain weight. Not true! 
A S'/i-ounce potato has 1 1 calories and is 
fat free. 

The scientific evidence supporting 
calorie balance is so strong the Food and 
Drug Administration published a report - 
appropriately named Calories Count - 
documenting the importance of total 
calories when it comes to weight control. 

Another potato myth regards the 
glycemic index (Gl). This complex subject 
has been seriously simplified in popular 
diets. For example, the Gl of a food is not 
simply stated, as it will vary widely 
depending on preparation method, 
inclusion of other foods, variety or origin 
of the food and other factors. 



A study recently published in the Ameri- 
can journal of Clinical Nutrition provides 
further evidence the Gl of a diet is not 
important when it comes to weight loss. 
Researchers from Harvard and the State 
University of Rio De Janeiro in Brazil tested 
diets with similar calorie and macronutri- 
ent levels but with differing GIs. At the end 
of 1 8 months, there were no significant 
differences in weight loss between the two 
groups. 

( www. a jcn . org/cgi/con ten t/abstra ct/86/3/70 
7) 

Additionally, in a recent review 
published in the journal of the American 
Dietetic Association, Glenn Gaesser, 
professor of exercise physiology at the 
University of Virginia, found diets high in 
carbohydrates are almost universally asso- 
ciated with slimmer bodies. You can view 
a White Paper on this and related subjects 
at www.healthypotato.com/nutrition.asp. 

Q: Can you connect your product's 
nutritional properties to health issues 
consumers can understand? Can you 
come up with simple, catchy phrases 
that could be used to market health 
benefits of your product? 

A: We sure can. In fact, the good health 
news for potatoes keeps adding up. 
Highlights from recent studies include: 

Researchers at the University of Mel- 
bourne and the Cancer Council Victoria, 
who worked independently from any food 
industry sponsors, investigated the associa- 
tion between a variety of dietary patterns 
and development of Type 2 diabetes. The 
results indicated that a dietary pattern 
characterized by meats and fatty foods was 
associated with increased diabetes risk, 
while a dietary pattern characterized by a 
variety of salads and cooked vegetables, 
including potatoes cooked in ways other 
than frying, was associated with a 
decreased risk. 

(www.aje.oxfordjournals.org/cgi/content/ab 
stract/1 65/6/603 

In 2004 the National Academy of Sci- 
ences increased the recommended intake 
for potassium. This is largely based on 
evidence of potassium's role in controlling 
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hypertension and preventing stroke. One 
serving of skin-on potatoes (5.3 ounces) 
contains 620 mg. of potassium. Potatoes 
rank highest among the top 20 most 
frequently consumed raw fruits and 
vegetables. And as noted, a 5.3-ounce. 
potato contains almost half the daily value 
of vitamin C, which is an antioxidant that 
keeps the immune system healthy. 

Q: Since the FDA has strict guidelines 
on what health claims a company can 
make, what can be advertised or put on 
labels of your product packages^. 

A: The nutrition label and its specific 
information have been proven to be our 
most effective consumer message, e.g., 

- 45 percent dv of vitamin C 

- 1 8 percent dv of potassium 
(with skin on) 

- II calories, no fat, no cholesterol 

- 2 grams fiber (with skin on) 
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us Potato Industry 
Unveils New Nutrition 

Message 




TM 



45% Daily Supply 
of Vitamin C 



Naturally 
Fat Free 



Full of Vitamins 
and Minerals 



The US potato industry has adopted an industry-wide campaign signature linking potato goodness with today's 
consumers. "Potatoes.. .Goodness Unearthed™" is the culmination of several months of in-depth consumer 
research, industry input and ideation, all designed to help consumers connect with the core nutrition message 
"potatoes are good for you" — a message creating a new attitude and giving consumers a new way of looking at 
potatoes to which they have always related — potatoes are a healthy, nutritious, good tasting, nurturing food. 

A far-reaching consumer campaign launches January 15, 2008, along with campaign materials for fresh 
grower/shippers to take to their retail marketing partners for a coordinated, industry-wide campaign. 
"Potatoes.. .Goodness Unearthed" will also be incorporated into the current United States Potato Board's Best 
In Class (BIG) and BIG Fast Track programs to retail partners and consumer communications programs. 

"Potatoes.. .Goodness Unearthed" will deliver the potato nutrition message and consumer recognition that will 
increase consumption of US fresh potatoes and potato products. 



Call (303)369-7783 or visit www.uspotatoes.com 
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Produce for 
Better Health 
Foundation 



Thank You! 



Produce for Better Health Foundation thanks those who support our efforts to increase fruit and vegetable 
consumption. The foundation expresses a special thanks to those who contributed $10,000 or more this year and 
those who have made commitments to A Campaign for Children's Health. 



Annual Fund 



$50,000 fr above 

Glad Products Company 

Green Giant - Frozen and Canned 

Foods 
Stemilt Growers, Inc. 

$20,000 above 
California Avocado Commission 
Chilean Fresh Fruit Association 
Del Monte Foods 
Dole Food Company, Inc. 
Florida Speciahy Crop Foundation 
The HV Food Products Company 
McDonald's Corporation 
Pacific Tomato Growers 
The Produce Exchange, Inc. 
Produce Marketing Association 
Seminis Vegetable Seeds, Inc., Mon- 
santo Company 
Sunkist Growers, Inc. 
Syngenta 

Tanimura & An tie, Inc. 
U.S. Potato Board 
Weyerhaeuser 

$ 10,000 & above 
AgroFresh, Inc. 
Aliold USA 

Albert's Organics/UNFI 
American Frozen Food Institute 
Andrew & Williamson Sales Compa- 
ny, Inc. 
BASF Corporation 
Bayer CropScience 
Bi-Lo, Inc. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Min- 
nesota 

Bush Brothers & Company 
Caito Foods Service, Inc. 
California Giant, Inc. 
California Pear Advisory Board 
California Strawberry Commission 
California Table Grape Commission 
California Tree Fruit Agreement 
Campbell Soup Company / V8 
Canned Food Alliance 
Chelan Fresh Marketing 
Chiquita Brands International/ 

Fresh Express 
Church Brothers, LLC 
ConAgra Foods, Inc. 
Crop Life America 
D'Arrigo Brothers Company of Cali- 
fornia 

Del Monte Fresh Produce N.A., Inc. 
Disney 

Domex Superfresh Growers 
DriscoU Strawberry Associates, Inc. 



Duda Farm Fresh Foods, Inc. 
Eurofresh Farms 
Florida Department of Citrus 
Florida Tomato Committee 
Four Seasons Produce, Inc. 
Fresh Produce & Floral Council 
Fresh Produce Association of 

the Americas 
FreshSense 
Frieda's, Inc. 
Fruit Patch Sales 
Gerber Products Company 
Gills Onions, LLC 
Giorgio Fresh Mushrooms 
Giumarra Companies 
Grimmway Enterprises, Inc. 
Idaho Potato Commission 
Imagination Farms, LLC 
Kagome, Inc. 
Knorr 

Mann Packing Company, Inc. 
Market Fresh Produce, L.L.C. 
Markon Cooperative, Inc. 
Maryland Food Center Authority 
Melissa's/ Wo rid Variety Produce, Inc. 
Mills Family Farms 
Mushroom Council 
National Mango Board 
National Peanut Board 
National Raisin Company 
National Watermelon Promotion 

Board 
Naturipe Farms LLC 
Nunhems USA 
Ocean Mist Farms 
The Oppenheimer Group 
Pactiv Corporation 
Pear Bureau Northwest 
Phillips Mushroom Farms 
PRO^ACT 

Rainier Fruit Company, Inc. 
Ready Pac Produce, Inc. 
Regal Ware, Inc. 
River Ranch Fresh Foods LLC 
C.H. Robinson Worldwide Inc. 
Safeway, Inc. 

Sun-Maid Growers of California 

Sundia Corporation 

Torrey Farms, Inc. 

Tropicana Products, Inc. 

U.S. Apple Association 

United Fresh Produce Association 

Ventura Foods 

W. Newell & Company 

Welch's 

Western Growers 
Wilbur-Ellis Company 
Wild Blueberry Association of 
North America 



Special thanks to 
Produce Business for their 
significant in-kind contribution. 



A 

Campaign 

for 

Children's 
Health 



$50o,cx)o - $i,ax},ax} 

Produce Marketing Association 

$2_^0,0CX") - $499,999 
Duda Farm Fresh Foods, Inc. 
Paramount Farms 

$100,000 - $249,000 
BASF Corporation 
C.H. Robinson Worldwide Inc. 



S25,000 - %99,999 
Domex Superfresh Growers 
Grimmway Enterprises, Inc. 
Naturipe Farms LLC 
Nunhems USA 
Ocean Mist Farms 
Summeripe Worldwide, Inc. 
Sun-Maid Growers of California 
U.S. Highbush Blueberry Council 
W. Newell & Company 
Western Growers 

S3,000 - S24,999 

American Seed Trade Association 

Caito Foods, Inc. 

Capital City Fruit Company, Inc. 

Coast Produce Company 

Columbine Vineyards 

Peter John Condakes 

Desert Glory, Ltd. 

Constance Fisher 

Fresh Express 

Giumarra Companies 

Don Held 

Indianapolis Fruit Company - 

McCartney Produce 
J & J Distributing 
Kagome, Inc. 

Kidney Cancer Association 

Elizabeth Pivonka 

Potandon Produce - Steve Ottum 

Walter P Rawl & Sons 

Torrey Farms 

Claudia Wenzing 



Lip Lo $4,999 

AgraCo Technologies 

Charles P Bakker 

Richard D. Bakker 

Thomas L. Bakker 

Augustus Barnett 

Blue Book Services 

Reggie Brown 

John S. Burnstine 

Bushwick Commission 
Company, Inc. 

California Table Grape 
Commission 

Sheila Garden 

Castellini Company 

Dr. Roberta Cook 

Costa Fruit and Produce 

Dulcinea Farms 

Duane & Jan DeLyser 

Heartland Produce 

Image Specialties 

Kegel's Produce 

Mantrose-Haeuser Co., Inc. 

Meuers Law Firm, PL. 

Midwest Marketing Co., Inc. 

MIXTFC Group, L.L.C. 

National Association of Produce Mar- 
ket Managers 

Mike O'Brien 

Pear Bureau Northwest 

PRO*ACT 

Michael J. Stuart 

Wholesale Produce Supply 
Company, Inc. 

Zeraim Gedera Seed Company 

''Pledges payable over 5 years. 
Gifts as of November 2, 2007 
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Almonds' Popularity 
Boosting Produce Profits 

As almonds gain interest among consumers, produce 
managers are finding benefits to promoting this popular snack. 



BY MAURCIA DELEAN HOUCK 



Almonds are a hot commodity 
right now, and getting hotter all 
of the time, according to statis- 
tics from the Modesto, CA- 
based Almond Board of Califor- 
nia's (ABC) U.S. Consumer Attitudes, Aware- 
ness and Usage of California Almonds Report, 
which showed almond production and sales 
have grown nearly 70 percent since 2001. 
That's great news for an industry enjoying 
the resurgence of healthy eating practices 
among today's produce buyers. 

"The improved taste and health percep- 
tions of almonds have all impacted con- 
sumer purchasing habits," 
notes Molly Spence, ABC 
spokesperson. Almonds' 
nutritional value, taste and 
cost are all reasons why 
many consumers are now cit- 
ing an increase in their con- 
sumption as a snack food and 
in day-to-day recipes. 

MORE HEALTHFUL 
EATING CHOICES 

No one disputes the 
health benefits of almonds. 
They contain virtually no 
cholesterol and are low in 
calories and high in impor- 
tant antioxidants that can 
help fend off a variety of dis- 
eases including cancer As a 
result, many health-con- 
scious consumers are ready 
to replace more traditional 
snack items with almonds. 

The nutritional perspective may be at 
the heart of almonds' popularity in recent 
years. The industry is now successfully tar- 
geting its marketing and promotional cam- 





paigns toward a more health-conscious mes- 
sage; almond sales grew a dramatic 23 per- 
cent in 2007 and are expected to continue 
rising in 2008 



With a pervasive health message influ- 
encing buying habits, consumers are 
turning to almonds as both a snack and 
a recipe ingredient. 



One of the industry's leading marketing 
tactics includes a saturation of health infor- 
mation regarding the benefits of almonds in 
health and women's publications nation- 
wide. "That marketing campaign alone has 
dramatically boosted sales," explains Cindy 
Broughton, spokeswoman for Golden West 
Nut Company, Ripon, CA. 

"People want to feel good about the 
snacks they eat, and almonds provide con- 
sumers with a great taste to satisfy their 
hunger without the guilt associated with eat- 
ing something that's bad for you," adds Mar- 
sha Venable, ABC assistant manager for 
marketing services. 

Consumers now have an easy way to 
consume almonds responsibly, notes 
Dominic Engels, vice president of marketing 
for Paramount Farms, Los Angeles, CA. The 
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company recently introduced a new snack- 
size almond treat for health-conscious con- 
sumers. Almond Munchies are available in 
several flavors including honey dipped. It is 
one of many ways almond growers and 
packagers across California are trying to 
meet consumer demands as interest in 
almonds continues to grow. 

INCREASING SALES 

Jared Smith, sales and marketing manag- 
er, Fisher Nut Company, Modesto, CA, rec- 
ommends showcasing the health benefits of 
almonds as a way to increase produce 



department sales. 

Fisher Nut reaches out to consumer by 
using displays, advertising and even give- 
aways. "Find different ways to highlight 
almonds and the demand is virtually guar- 
anteed to go through the roof," according to 
Smith. 

For example, ABC offers a small tin of 
almonds that contains one single-serving of 
almonds (approximately 23 individual nuts] 
to help consumers see firsthand how many 
almonds they should constitute a serving. 

Customer demographics should also be 
considered when promoting almonds, sug- 




Eight $1,000 Grand Prizes 
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» Four S500 Ssccnd Prizes 



• Up to 30 St 00 HnfioraOle Mentions 
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Nutritional 
Information 



Almonds are a healthful alter- 
native to high-sugar, high-fat 
snacks. Offering great taste 
and solid nutritional value, almonds 
have been called "the perfect" food. 
According to the Almond Board of 
California (ABC), Modesto, CA, 
almonds help address consumer 
dietary concerns while satisfying 
appetites and cravings. 

When promoting almonds in- 
store, ABC urges retailers to make 
nutritional information available 
through displays and advertising. 

Here are six facts that are helpful 
in promoting almonds: 

1. Eating just one ounce of almonds 
- 23 nuts - per day can help a 
person consume fewer calories 
throughout the day, thus promot- 
ing a healthy weight loss. 

2. The fiber in almonds actually 
helps to block absorption of some 
of their fat. 

3. One ounce of almonds can pro- 
vide 50 percent of the recom- 
mended daily allowance of vita- 
min E and 25 percent of the rec- 
ommended daily allowance of 
magnesium. 

4. Eating almonds may reduce 
blood sugar and insulin, helping 
to stave off diabetes. 

5. Some evidence indicates eating 
almonds may help prevent colon 
cancer. 

6. A handful of almonds contain as 
much calcium as 'A cup of milk 
and as many antioxidants as a 
cup of cooked broccoli. pb 



gests Golden West's Broughton. "Timing is 
another important aspect of increasing 
sales," she explains. "Of course, the holidays 
are well-known for their sales potential, but 
produce departments should also take into 
account the demographics of a store's cus- 
tomer base. This also includes paying atten- 
tion to different cultures. The traditions of 
the consumer base can also play a large part 
in promoting almonds properly within a 
particular store." 
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Honorees will be selected based on their professional accomplishments, demonstrated leadership and industry/community contributions. To be eligible, nominees must 
be under the age of 40 as of April 1 (People born after April 1, 1968). 

To nominate someone, please fill out this form by April 1, 2008, and fax back to 561-994-1610. 

Once nominated, the candidate will receive forms from us to fill out asking for detailed information. A candidate only needs to be nominated one time. Multiple 
nominations will have no bearing on selection. 



ABOUT THE NOMINEE: 

First Name 



Last Name . 



Approximate Age . 

Company 

Position 

Address 

City 

Country 

Phone 

E-mail 



State 



Postal Code 



Fax 



Nominee's Professional Achievements: 



Nominee's Industry/Community/Charitable Activities: 



In 1 00 words or less, describe why this person should be nominated: 
(You can use a separate sheet for this) 



ABOUT THE NOMINATOR: 

First Name 

Company 

Position 

Address 

City 

Country 

Phone 

E-mail 



Last Name 



State 



Postal Code 



Fax 



Nominator information is for our use only and will not be shared with candidate or have a bearing on selection. 
For more information email: producebusiness@phoenixmedianet.com 





Photo courtesy of Golden West Nut Company 



Carrying a wide variety of almond prod- 
ucts, including sliced, whole, blanched, sliv- 
ered, chopped as well as almond milk, 
almond butter and even almond flour can 
all help boost sales, stresses Smith. Stores 
may also consider adding organic almonds 
to the product mix. 

"Many food producers are jumping on 
the almond bandwagon due to the almond's 
popularity growth, taste and price," Fisher's 



Smith contends. 

Because almonds are readily available in 
produce departments as grab-and-go pre- 



"We are confident 
the demand for 
almonds will 
continue to grow, 
and California 
growers are 
preparing to meet 
that demand." 

— Richard Waycott 
Almond Board 
of California 



packs of variously flavored almonds as well 
as in bulk packages and trail mixes, Ameri- 
cans are finding it easy to add almonds to 



their diet. This translates into increased 
department sales. 

LOW PRICES BRING 
A WIDER AUDIENCE 

Price is also a factor contributing to 
almonds' newfound popularity, some 
experts say. According to Smith, higher 
yields are making almonds more affordable 
than other nuts such as cashews, walnuts 
and macadamias. This, in turn, sparks 
increased use in recipes and as snacks. 

Golden West's Broughton agrees, saying, 
'Almond prices remain good, giving the con- 
sumer much more value." 

In 2007, the almond industry enjoyed a 
record-breaking crop, harvesting more than 
1.3 billion pounds. Those numbers are 
expected to continue to increase, according 
to Richard Waycott, ABC president and CEO. 
"We are confldent the demand for almonds 
will continue to grow, and California grow- 
ers are preparing to meet that demand," he 
explains. 

Almonds present retailers with an oppor- 
tunity to offer consumers a healthful prod- 
uct they want at a price they can afford. In 
the process, almonds increase traffic flow in 
the produce department and boost sales and 
profit margins. pb 



You work hard... 
Your advertising should too. 

Building your produce business demands the best you have to offer. Long hours. Tough decisions. 
Making sure you get the most for each dollar. Reaching for the competitive edge. 

All reasons why your advertising should be in PRODUCE BUSINESS. 

PRODUCE BUSINESS is the industry's leading magazine reaching more purchasing decision-makers 
than any other produce publication. Its articles, departments and columns are unique... exploring 
the business of produce, presenting ways to run businesses better, and searching out new business 
opportunities for its readers. 

Quality editorial combines with a quality environment for your advertising message. Look through 
the pages of this issue. Superior paper Excellent color A permanently bound magazine, every month. 

You've earned your business' reputation by giving a little extra, striving to be the best. Shouldn't the 
place you advertise reflect your effort? 

To find out more about how PRODUCE BUSINESS can make your advertising work harder for you, 



give us a call. 



jgc 



ucebusiness 



P.O. Box 810425 • Boca Raton, FL 33481 -0425 

561-994-1118 • Fax: 561-994-1610 
www.producebusiness.com 



#1 Executive 
Search Firm 
In Produce 



709 E, Colorado Blvd 'Suite 25U 
Pasadena, CA 91101 

Tel: 626-440-7077 

E-mail: mixtec@mixtec.net 
www.mixlecnet 




FLORAL 

WATCH 



TRANSITIONS 



CALIFORNIA CUT FLOWER COMMISSION 
SACRAMENTO, CA 

Kasey Cronquist has been hired as the executive director/ ambassador. He most recently served as president/CEO of the 
Carpinteria Valley Chamber of Commerce. Cronquist is charged with developing strong grower relations and support within 
the industry as well as taking a leadership position with international, national and local industry groups. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Combo Gift Features Flowers 

Creative Graphic Products, Burton, MI, offers 
customized designs for the Greeting Card Bouquet 
line. The floral gift accented with a greeting card 
base can be designed, approved, ordered and 
delivered in less than three weeks. The vase holders 
are manufactrued and distributed out of Michigan. 
Orders for existing designs can be shipped within 24 
hours. Depending on access to labor, retailers may 
order the holders with or without flowers. 
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Let Them Eat No Mess Cake 

Birdola Products, Grand Rapids, MI, introduces Deck 
& Patio feed cake, a no-hulls wild bird food that fits 
in the Birdola feeder The 2-pound 1-ounce cake of 
100 percent edible feed is held together by a protein 
binder that is good for birds. Designed for use at 
condos, apartments and gardens, the no mess Deck 
& Patio offers black oil sunflower hearts and chips, 
peanuts, hulled millet, and cracked com. 
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Customized Capri Cards Offered 

Landscapes Within, Inc., Boulder, CO, introduces 
floral department custom capri cards printed in the 
United States on recycled, glossy paper The 
special-order cards are merchandised in an 
easy-access spinner display. Donating a portion 
of profits to Alzheimer's research, the company 
also offers greeting and fold-over enclosure cards. 
All cards feature alluring close-up photography 
and are available blank and with a large range 
of inscriptions. 

Reader Service No. 352 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 



Honoring Rosa Parks 

Organic Style Ltd., San Rafael, CA, has partnered 
with The Rosa & Raymond Parks Institute for Self 
Development, Detroit, MI, to honor the 52nd 
anniversary of Mrs. Parks' historic protest against 
segi'cgation and racism by intioducing Freedom, 
a rose in her honor Certified sustainably grown 
by VeriFlora, Freedom roses are available to 
retailers exclusively fi"om EcoFlowers.com, the 
wholesale sister company of Organic Bouquet, 
both of which are brands of Organic Style. 




Focus On Flower Longevity 

The "Wholesale Florist & Florist 
Supplier Association, Annapolis, 
MD, announces that the Floral 
Logistics Coalition and breeder 
community will meet March 5, 
2008, in Tkmpa, FL, immediately 
prior to the WF&FSA Convention 
and Floral Expo. Discussion will 
focus on how the Coalition can create a 
flower varieties that perform profitably 



broader awareness in the industry about 
and provide longer shelf life. 
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Floral Watch is a regular feature of Produce Business. Please send information on new products, personnel changes, industry, corporate and personal milestones and available literature, along 
with a color photo, slide or transparency to: Managing Editor, Produce Business, RO. Box 81 0425, Boca Raton, FL 33481 -0425, or e-mail us at ProduceBusiness@phoenixmedlanet.com 
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Fresh Flowers 
Handle With Care 

Enhance shelf life hy taking necessary steps to ensure beauties stay fresh. 
BY BOB JOHNSON 



Fresh flowers are the heart and soul 
of the supermarket floral depart- 
ment. "Fresh flowers represent in 
the neighborhood of 50 percent of 
all floral sales in a typical super- 
market," notes Tbm Lavagetto, president of 
Floral Consulting Group, Spokane, WA. 

Poorly handled fresh flowers deteriorate 
quickly after leaving the store, however, and 
that means the customer becomes disgrun- 
tled and is unlikely to be a repeat buyer 

"If you get a promotionally priced bunch 
of flowers and it dies in two days, it gives 
the perception to the customer that mass 
market floral is inferior," says Julie Ander- 
son, founder of Julie Anderson Consulting, 
Albuquerque, NM. 

Delivering high-quality fresh flowers to 
the consumer is a team effort that begins 
with producers and continues with retailers. 
"You have to look at it firom the farm to the 
store," Anderson says. "You have to look at 
each piece of the distribution chain. The 
biggest gaps in the distribution chain are usu- 
ally in the warehouse and the store." 

There are a few rules for handling fresh 
flowers that are, if not easy, at least straight- 
forward. "They have to be clean, they have 
to be cold and they have to be caring," says 
Terril Nell, head of the environmental horti- 
culture department at the University of 
Florida (UF), Gainesville, FL. "If they aren't, 
flowers aren't going to last." 

THEY HAVE TO BE COLD 

Fresh flowers are best kept at tempera- 
tures slightly above freezing. "They should 
be from 35° to 38°, but if I can get them 
below 40° , I'm happy," Nell notes. 

No time should be wasted in getting the 
flowers into a cool environment as soon as 
they reach the back of the store. "The prod- 
uct needs to come through the back door 



and immediately be put in a refrigerated 
area away from ethylene producers," Ander- 
son explains. "Any extreme will cause a 
quicker deterioration in the quality. You do 
have control over the temperature. We are 
not training the handlers of the product in 
the proper handling." 

Too often flowers are left at normal room 
or outdoor temperatures for valuable min- 
utes or hours. 

"When flowers are received, sometimes 
they are left on the dock rather than putting 
them right into the cooler," says Jim Kaplan, 
president of Pokon-Chrysal, Miami, FL. "[If 
warehouses don't have coolers specifically 
designed for off-loaded floral items,] they 
should be put in the dairy cooler right off 
the truck." 

Once flowers leave the dairy cooler they 
should go to coolers specifically designed for 
flowers, says Kaplan. These coolers are not 
the same as refrigeration units used for beer, 
dairy or soft drinks. 

"Floral coolers should specifically be 
designed for flowers," says Marcy Britigan, 
founder of MEI Systems, Chicago, IL. "A 
floral cooler gently cools without remov- 
ing humidity from the environment. We 
do not want to create a cool and dry envi- 
ronment, which is fine for beer, but not 
for flowers." 

Floral coolers should be rated in terms of 
their ability to cool without reducing the rel- 
ative humidity. Floral coolers should not uti- 
lize misting or spraying. Doing so will create 
an environment where pathogens, such as 
botrytis, can grow and thrive, which is bad 
for the flowers," Britigan says. 

For open cases, the goal should be to 
keep cut flowers in the 38° to 40° range, 
Britigan advises. 

"There is ongoing research on the opti- 
mum temperature for cut flowers, and each 




Properly refrigerated backrooms are as 
important as beautiful displays. 

variety has a different optimum tempera- 
ture," she says. "But at the store level, you 
want them at 36° to 38° and relative humid- 
ity between 85 to 92 percent." 

THEY HAVE TO BE CLEAN 

The process of making sure fresh flowers 
are in a clean environment should begin even 
before they are in refrigeration at the store. 

An important part of this is removing the 
foliage from the lower parts of the stems 
before they are put in a solution. Any dead 
or decayed flowers should also be immedi- 
ately discarded. 

"If the flowers come in buckets you need 
to change the water, sanitize the bucket and 
put them in new water with preservative 
every couple of days," instructs Lavagetto. 

"You need to make sure they start clean 
when you pull them out of the cooler and 
put them on the shelf," adds Kaplan. "All 
flowers need to be re-cut with a clean uten- 
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sil before they go into a new solution." 

The buckets need to be washed out with 
a cleanser that will get the buckets clean 
without leaving a residue that would harm 
the flowers. 

"Our focus is on keeping bacteria out of 
the water and keeping the buckets clean," 
states Jeff Koontz, marketing manager, Ster- 
ilox Food Safety, a division of Ivlalvern, PA- 
based PuriCore. "Our system uses salt, water 
and electricity to generate a food-safe sanitiz- 
ing solution on site, on demand. The Sterilox 
Solution is highly effective at killing a broad 
range of pathogens and spoilage organisms." 



This solution saves on labor because the 
buckets can simply be wiped out, refilled 
with the solution and then used again. 

"You should change the water frequently 
whether the flowers are refrigerated or not," 
Anderson's Anderson says. "At least add 
some water every day if you can't change it." 

The life of the product can literally be cut 
in half if it is not given a clean environment. 

"I've seen water just re-used," UFs Nell 
notes. "The buckets weren't washed, and 
new solution wasn't put in. There's nothing 
clean about it. This can reduce the life of 
your flowers by 50 percent." pb 
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Flowers Must Be 
I- Fed At The Store — i 
And Beyond 

Floralife, Inc., Walterboro, SC, has 
just introduced a premium rose 
cut-flower food engineered with 
ingredients to l<eep bouquets and floral 
arrangements looking fresher longer. 
Research indicates it can increase the 
vase life of cut roses by two to four days. 

Jim Kaplan, president, Pokon-Chrysal, 
Miami, FL, recommends using a process- 
ing solution rather than a flower food 
soluflon. A flower food solution is 80 
percent nutrients, while a processing 
soluflon is 30 percents nutrients. The 
remainder is material to lower the pH 
and maintain the water quality. "We 
don't want the flowers to develop while 
they are still on display," he says about 
his preference for more moderate doses 
of food. 

Pokon-Chrysal sells its solution in tea 
bags with measured amounts of the 
solution. It is still necessary to measure 
the amount of water in the display buck- 
ets to know which size tea bag to use. 
"You must take care you have the right 
amount of solution for the water," Kaplan 
explains. "Accurate dosing is very impor- 
tant, and too much solution is bad for 
the flowers." 

Proper dosing is essential to make 
sure flowers are not harmed by nutrient 
or preservative overdoses. "Too much 
preservative will kill fresh flowers," says 
Tom Lavagetto, president of Floral Con- 
sulting Croup, Spokane, WA. He recom- 
mends using a dosatron, which is an 
injector that allows a precise amount of 
preservative to be used. Preservative 
suppliers should be able to provide a 
complimentary dosatron. 

It is the retailer's responsibility to 
make it easier for the customer to contin- 
ue care after the flowers leave the store. 
"Your display should include packets of 
preservative that come with the flowers," 
he says. 

If repeat fresh flower customers are a 
priority, retailers must begin with produc- 
ers who supply a quality product. "You 
have to buy the best quality flowers 
available - you should never buy for 
price," Lavageflo continues. "The cus- 
tomer does not remember what they 
paid for the flowers - they remember 
only how long they lasted." pb 
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Where the subject may be perishable 
but the insight isn't. 





What is a Pundit ?^ 

Merriam Webster — a person who gives opinions in an authoritative manner usually through the mass media. 

What is the Perishabie Pundit ? | 

Just ask our readers — 

... providing substance, thought-provol<ing opinions and, at the very least, wal<ing up many." 
Excellent commentary on the status of regulators' positioning on food safety for the produce industry" 
.. bringing some common sense to the E. coli issue of late." 
.. a lively and engaging forum for discussion of issues relevant to the produce industry." 
.. thought-provoking commentary with robust dialog." 
.. keeping the debate going..." 
.. kind of an investigative reporter..." 

.. extensive coverage leaves no subject without great healthy discussion, and no topic is too sacred." 
Your courage in stating your opinion and your reaction to criticism is respectful and honest." 

.. focused on the complicated issues relating to food safety in produce." 
.. teaching the industry quite a bit about the power of the internet." 
.. an education for those of us who are still refining our computer skills." 
.. a valuable service." 

..the most important journalism in the industry, and now we get them every day... you have become the 'voice' ..." 
Your analysis of the state of leadership in the produce industry past, present, and future is right on!" 
a welcome part of the day that stimulates the mind and encourages us to think about and consider a different point of view." 
writing with heart and insight..." 
one of my 'must-read' e-mails everyday!" 
Our industry has traditionally not been associated with being 'deep thinkers', and you have definitely become our Thought Leader." 

a resource that delves deeply into issues impacting our industry. Kudo's!" 
Keeps us thinking." 

.. spreading your abundant common sense on a daily basis." 
.. most refreshing." 

The Pundit does, in fact, incite reactions and cause good thinkers to think harder and longer on topics that are current and newsworthy." 

Catch the Perishable Pundit every day. Go to www. perishablepundit. com click on 
the "Subscribe Today" button and receive a daily copy of Jim Prevor's Perishable Pundit 
via e-mail. 
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PERSPECTIVE 




Fresh-Cut Implications 



The excellent fresh-cut produce presentation at the recent 
PMA Fresh Summit by the Perishable Group's Steve 
Lutz, executive vice president, and Jonna Parker, senior 
account manager, provided a number of stimulating and 
thought-provoking topics. 
For example, a report by ACNielsen revealed quick trips to the 
grocery stores account for 68 percent of all store visits. Sales from 
the quick-trip category amount to $32 per consumer per store visit. 
While this sales average is substantially below that of other store 
shopping visit categories, it nevertheless accounts for tremendous 

volume and highlights the potential opportuni- 

ties for fresh fruit and vegetable sales, particu- 
larly from consumers making multiple store 
visits each week. 

Contrast this to medium-trip shoppers who 
comprise only 18 percent of store visits and pur- 
chase an average of $56 per trip, routine long- 
trip consumers who represent 10 percent of 
store visits and buy an average of $106 per trip, 
and the infrequent extra-long-trip consumers 
who make up 4 percent of all store visits and 
purchase an average of $256 per trip. As a com- 
posite, each of these three groups account for 
approximately 20 percent of store sales, while 
those making the quick-shopping trips account 
for 40 percent of overall store sales. These 
results warrant further research and analysis of 
this significant group's shopping patterns. 

Is it any wonder that Food Lion recognized 
this trend several years ago and proceeded to 
develop its Bloom store concept directed par- 
ticularly towards this consumer group? As a 
result of the initial effort, Bloom stores have 
already evolved into a second-generation store 
layout and presentation, making the shopping 
experience even more impressive and convenient. 

Tfesco's new foray into the U. S. market is definitely built around 
these shopping dynamics. Whether they are successful in this coun- 
try will be more closely related to how the consumer perceives the 
chain's offerings and the competitive response than the concept 
related to quick trips. 

Interestingly, a nearby Kroger store recently began changing the 
express checkout hours of operation. The change from an always- 
open express lane to modified hours is as much about increasing 
the efficiency of the front end as anything else, but the new hours 
convey an interesting shopping pattern message. 

Now, Monday through Friday, the express lane is open from 4 pm 
to 8 PM. On Saturday and Sunday, it's open from noon to 8 pm. Obvi- 
ously, the weekends are when the store is the busiest and warrant 
separating limited-item customers from the stock-up shoppers. 
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However, the staffing hours during the normal workweek pro- 
vide the greatest interest and raise questions for those responsible 
for produce department operations. This late-afternoon-to-early- 
evening timeframe is when the largest proportion of convenience 
customers visits the store. Operationally, is this the time when the 
department is at peak presentation and has knowledgeable clerks 
available to answer consumer questions? Unfortunately, this is all 
too often a time for relying on the least-experienced personnel. 

There are not only operational considerations but also oppor- 
tunities to develop special display options perhaps directed near 

checkouts and food-to-go areas. 

In the Southeast, according to the Perish- 
ables Group, the contribution of fresh-cut to 
produce departments is approaching double 
the average U.S. rate (13.9 percent compared to 
8.2 percent). Overall, fresh-cut melons account 
for approximately 35 percent of fresh-cut fruit 
sales with unbranded fruit making up 69 per- 
cent of all fresh-cut fruit sales. 

Typically, melon sales seem directly cor- 
related with climate. The warmer the sea- 
son, the faster melon sales start to zoom, 
especially as temperatures break the 80° 
barrier. In the Southeast, the 80° range is 
expanded and the number of days with tem- 
peratures over 90° is far higher than in most 
states with the exception of several in the 
Southwest — thus the increased potential for 
fresh-cut fruit sales. 

Now observe fresh-cut offerings. Among 
the leading retailers in the Southeast, Publtx 
processes most fresh-cut fruit and vegetable 
units in the in-store preparation area — often 
in full view of the consumer The message is 
very clear. The fruit is fresh and the displays 
are attractive with wide variety. Here, unbranded becomes, in 
fact, a consumer brand identification. 

This program approach requires management willingness to 
look beyond percentage results and understand that value-added 
equates to expense-added in terms of higher labor and supply costs 
offset by increased sales, making a positive net contribution to the 
bottom line and improved consumer impression. 

Recognizing the potential from satisfying the needs of the conve- 
nience-oriented, quick-trip shoppers poses strategic questions for 
food retailers as well as product suppliers and makers of equipment 
to enhance retail efficiency. With fresh-cut sales growth outpacing 
the growth of the balance of the produce department, unbranded 
literally becoming a brand, and with the quick store visit predomi- 
nating, those connecting the dots may be the ones to achieve com- 
petitive advantage. pb 
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EUROPEAN 
MARKET 



Kaarin Goodburn is the secretary 
general of the Chilled Food Association 
(CFA), Kettering, England 




Q&A With 
Kaarin Goodburn 



Q: Jo McDonald, [technical services manager for the 
British Retail Consortium (BRC), London, England], says the 
CFA [Chilled Food Association, Kettering, England] plays a 
critical role in advancing food safety in the United Kingdom, 
and serves as a companion to BRC's post harvest initiatives 
by addressing field and growing operation issues. What is the 
organization's background and purpose? 

A: The association was formed in May 1989 to set and maintain 
food safety hygiene sectors for the industry to protect consumers. 
The action came out of lysteria outbreaks in 1988. Government offi- 
cials told the industry unless you sort out food safety problems 
internally, we will legislate regarding lysteria. So, an association 
was rapidly formed. 

Qi Is food safety for the wholesale world regulated by the 
government? Is there evidence consumers refuse to buy at 
greengrocers because they feel chains are safer? 

A: Wholesalers are food business operators according to E.U. 
law, and hygiene and food safety liability rules apply. Safety is 
largely a matter of perception. There are very few recalls related to 
greengrocers possibly since the traceability is not good enough to 
trace back. However, there is a political drive by a vocal but still rel- 
atively small proportion of the population to favor local stores/ sup- 
pliers/produce. This drives toward greengrocers — some of whom 
have taken the marketing initiative in some cases to capitalize on 
this and make local sourcing a unique selling proposition. However, 
few greengrocers sell prepared produce — the market is set up 
around the multiple retailers. 

Q: Do CFA members have to abide by the organization's 
food safety standards? 

A: Yes. Membership is linked to adhering to CPAs food safety 
guidance and getting accreditation for doing so. This includes main 
factory standards, best practices guidance and microbiological guid- 
ance to growers. Members must undergo audits of their factories. 
They have to commit to complying with all the other food safety 
guidelines related to field and growing operations. 

Q: Do these CFA standards apply outside of the United 
Kingdom? 

A: Yes, internationally to raw materials used by members, since 
microorganisms respect no geographical boundaries. 

Q: In the United States, there is much discussion about con- 
taining food safety problems by developing a more efficient 
and accurate traceability system. Is this less of an issue in the 
United Kingdom because of your concentrated supply chain? 

A: We have instant traceability when a food safety problem is dis- 
covered. We have the ability to check back quickly to which field the 
product was grown, when fertilizer was applied, what pesticides were 
used, what the weather was like during harvest, the water used, etc. 
All information relevant to food safety is logged in. The reason we do 
not have big issues here is because of built-in traceability, supplier 



assurances, dedicated bases, all controlled from the seed onward. All 
growers in these dedicated supply chains have to comply with the 
same field standards. 

Q: Tell us more about your auditing procedures. In the 
United States, suppliers can be inundated with audits from 
different customers, which can lead to duplications and 
unnecessary costs. The BRC created common standards and 
auditing procedures to address this issue. Does CFA do the 
same on the field side? 

A: When we researched the audits concept originally, we asked 
what became of the European Food Safety Inspection Service [EFSIS, 
Milton Keynes, England] to establish itself Now, the EFSIS is an inter- 
national auditing company, which grew out of our working group in 
1989. EFSIS was formed by Campden & Chorleywood Food Research 
Association [CCFRA, Chipping Campden, England] and The Meat 
and Livestock Commission [MLC, Milton Keynes, England], working 
together quite independent of anybody to audit the standards we 
wrote. CFA was committed from the outset to the whole concept of 
chilled food manufacturing hygiene and audits and accreditation. 

Q: There is much discussion here about the government's 
role in food safety. What about in the United Kingdom? 

A: The government here is only waking up to what we've done. 
The systems are in place here. The standards are internally mea- 
sured here. It's not just a matter of luck we haven't had outbreaks 
like the United States has. I've researched E. coli 0157:H7 infection 
rates from food, and they are 12.4 times higher in the United States 
than in the United Kingdom. 

We've never had an E. coli 0157:H7 outbreak related to produce 
in this country. Indeed many of the salmonella instances have been 
imported, and many through the wholesale chain that is not part of 
our dedicated supply base. 

It is a matter of cost and effort to minimize risk. If you're dealing 
with a high value salad, there is no reason not to put effort into it. 
When you get to the wholesale market, where value is lower, trace- 
ability is more difficult. Sometimes you can't nail the supplier or 
market it came through and the problem is lost in the ether 

We're ahead of the game in regulatory requirements beyond 
HACCP [Hazard Analysis and Critical Control Point]. HACCP in the 
field is not a mandatory requirement in Europe. It's too complicated, 
politicos say, but we do it. Now Europe has a bigger population than 
the United States with a wide range of countries and economies. Sup- 
pliers to U.K. major multiples are at one end of the spectrum while a 
small grower in relatively undeveloped economies is on the other 

Instead of talking about the need for international standards, let's 
sort out local problems in our fields and get them fixed. You can't get 
the pathogens off once they're there. We have to deal with the basic 
things going wrong in the field causing most of the outbreaks. 

Excerpted from the Perishable Pundit — July 4, 2007 

Interview by Mira Slott 
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Turn Your 
Marketing 

Into An 
Awarding 

ExDerience 




Right now, and on through July 7, 2008, we're taking 
entries for the ZOth Annual Marketing Excellence 
Awards Program, presented by PRODUCE BUSINESS. 

The awards recognize excellence in marketing in each 
of five categories: retailers, restaurants, wholesalers, 
shippers, and commodity organizations. Print, broadcast 
and other media are eligible to win. 
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To participate, send us the following: 



1. Your name, company, address and phone. 

2. Type of business. 

3. Names and dates of promotion (must have taken place between 
June 1, 2007 and May 31, 2008). 

4. Promotion objectives. 

5. Description of promotion. 

6. Promotion results (sales or traffic increases, media attention). 

7. All support materials used in the promotion - such as 
POP ads, posters, TV commercials. 



2007 Marketing Excellence 
Award Winners 

Albert's Organics • Calavo Growers, Inc. 
CA Tree Fruit Agreement • Campari IVIarketing Group 
Cari's Jr. • Coiumbia Marketing Internationai (CMi) 
Del Monte Fresh Produce l\l.A., inc. 
Desert Glory, Ltd — Naturesweet Tomatoes 
Diamond Foods • Famiiy Tree Farms 
FL Tomato Committee ■ The Giumarra Companies 
Grimmway Farms ■ Idaho Potato Commission 
J. Kings Food Service Professionals 
Litehouse Foods and Rainier Fruit Company • Litehouse Foods 
Mann Packing Company, inc. • Mastronardi Produce Ltd. 
Meiissa's/Worid Variety Produce., Inc. 
NJ Department of Ag. • MM Department of Ag. 
NC Department of Ag. • Sammy Fruits S.A. 
Stemiit Growers, Inc. • Sunrise Growers 
TX Department of Ag. • Vidalia Onion Committee 
La Tienda Thriftway/Fenn Foods inc. 
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Send entries to: 

PRODUCE BUSINESS MARKETING EXCELLENCE AWARDS 

RO. Box 810425 • Boca Raton, FL 33481-0425 
Deadline for entries is July 7, 2008 

For additional information, call: 561-994-1118, Ext. 101 



INFORMATION 
SHOWCASE 



Receive supplier information fast using the Produce Business Information Showcase 
• By Phone • By Fax • By the Reader Service Cards in each issue of Produce Business. Here's How: 

1 ) On the reader service card between pages 82 and 83, just circle the numbers that correspond to the ads and 
information showcase listings 

2) Mail or fax the reader service card today or phone the supplier of your choice directly. 
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A & L Potato Company, line 62 41 800-365-5784 218-773-1850 

The Alphas Cmpany, Inc 64 59 617-884-5921 617-884-5932 

Apache Produce 56 60 520-281-2282 520-761-1829 

Apio, Inc 28 12 800-454-1355 805-343-6295 

Associated Potato Growers, Inc 59 42 800-437-4685 701-746-5767 

Wayne E. Bailey Produce Co 22 36 800-845-6149 910-654-4734 

Black Stallion Logistics 64 10 646-401-9995 646-51 4-1 61 4 

Blue Bool< Services 31 1 630-668-3500 630-668-0303 

J. Bonafede Co., Inc 66 52 617-884-3131 617-889-2929 

C&D Fruit & Vegetable Co., Inc 45 88 800-899-9175 941-747-8895 

Cal-Harvest 92-93 18 559-582-4000 559-582-0683 

Calixtro Distributing 54 61 800-359-0921 520-281-3438 

Capital City Fruit Co., Inc 78 21 515-981-5111 515-981-4564 

John Cerasuolo Co., Inc 65 50 800-875-8286 617-884-8272 

CF Fresh 36 48 360-855-3192 360-855-2430 

Chilean Avocado 

Importers Association 25 13 202-626-0560 

Coast To Coast Produce Co 69 62 877-836-6295 617-381-0067 

Columbia Marl^eting International 35 11 509-663-1955 509-663-2231 

Community Suffolk, Inc 68 19 617-389-5200 617-389-6680 

Coosemans Boston 65 63 617-887-2117 617-887-2579 

Curry & Company 33 64 503-393-6033 503-393-6085 

M. Cutone Mushroom Co., Inc 66 31 617-889-1122 617-884-3944 

Del Monte Fresh Produce 120 20 800-950-3683 305-520-8495 

Dole Fresh Fruit Company 2 3 818-879-6600 818-879-6628 

dProduce Man Software 22 25 888-PRODMAN 650-712-9973 

Duda Farm Fresh Foods, Inc 77 35 561-978-5714 561-978-5705 

Earthbound Farm 21 91 888-624-1004 831-623-7886 

East Coast Brokers & Packers, Inc 119 5 800-557-7751 813-869-9850 

Eastern Propak, LLC 48 65 856-881-3553 856-243-0154 

Eaton & Eustis Co 70 66 617-884-0298 617-884-2611 

Edinburg Citrus Association 48 68 956-381-8520 956-383-2435 

Edinburg Citrus Association 47 67 956-381-8520 956-383-2435 

Fisher Capesapn 38 69 800-388-3074 514-737-3676 

Florida Dept. of Agriculture and 

Consumer Sen/ices 41 70 850-487-8908 850-488-7127 

Flavour Pict Produce, Inc 81 47 888-FLVRPKT 519-326-0851 

Frank's Distributing Co 53 53 520-761-1578 520-281-2425 

Fresh Partners AB 78 23 46-8-742-1215 46-8-742-6201 

Fresh Produce & Floral Council 110 29 714-739-0177 714-739-0226 

Garden Fresh Salad Co., Inc 67 71 617-889-1580 617-889-3035 

The Giumarra Companies 43 72 610-268-0286 213-628-4878 

Al Harrison Co. Dist 54 73 520-281-1222 520-281-1104 

Idaho Potato Commission 17 16 208-334-2350 208-334-2274 

Idaho-Eastern Oregon 

Onion Promotion Committee 96-97 8 208-631-6160 208-722-6582 

Kirkey Products Group, LLC 78 34 407-331-5151 407-331-5158 

LGS Specialty Sales, Ltd 48 57 800-796-2349 718-542-2354 

LGS Specialty Sales, Ltd 37 56 800-796-2349 718-542-2354 
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Lisa Inc 54 74 520-281-1863 520 

Mann Packing Company Inc 88-89 6 800-884-6266 831 

Mann Packing Company Inc 11 7 800-884-6266 831 

T Marzetti Company 90-91 40 614-846-2232 614 

Mediterranean Pleasures 27 49 800-491 -VITA 856- 

Mexico Quality Supreme 57 96 877-281-9305 

MIXTEC Group 106 32 626-440-7077 

Mutual Produce Corporation 73 75 617-889-0035 617 

Naturipe Berry Growers 86-87 14 239-591-1 664 239- 

New England Organics 75 51 617-884-4141 617 

Nokota Packers, Inc 60 43 701-847-2200 701- 

Northern Plains Potato 

Growers Association 61 44 21 8-773-3633 218- 

Ocean Mist Farms 84-85 33 831-633-2144 831- 

Old El Paso 30 55 800-467-0788 559 

Olivia's Organics 73 90 617-884-1816 617 

Pandol Brothers, Inc 38 24 661-725-3145 661- 

Plain Jane 56 60 520-281-2282 520- 

Produce for Better 

Health Foundation 102 22 888-391-2100 302 

The Produce Marketing Association 51 37 302-738-71 00 302 

The Produce Marketing Association....117 38 302-738-7100 302 

Walter R Rawl & Sons, Inc 94-95 76 803-894-1900 803 

R.C.R Produce, Inc 55 77 520-281-0230 520- 

Rosemont Farms Corporation 29 95 877-877-8017 561- 

Ruma Fruit & Produce Co., Inc 68 78 800-252-8282 617 

Sambrailo Packaging 40 54 831-724-7581 831- 

0. C. Schuiz & Sons, Inc 21 39 701 -657-21 52 701 ■ 

0. C. Schuiz & Sons, Inc 62 46 701-657-2152 701- 

Arthur G. Silk, Inc 75 79 617-884-1370 617 

Southeast Produce Council 113 80 813-633-5556 866- 

Spokely Farms 62 81 218-946-2825 218- 

State Garden, Inc 73 90 617-884-1816 617 

S. Strock & Co., Inc 71 82 617-884-0263 617 

Sucasa Produce 55 83 520-281-1409 520- 

Sun Valley Group 109 84 800-747-0396 707 

Tanimura & Antle, Inc 5 15 800-772-4542 831 ■ 

R Tavilla Co., Inc 70 85 617-884-9100 617 

Thomas Produce Sales, Inc 55 58 520-281-4788 520- 

Tri-Campbell Farms 62 45 800-222-SPUD 701- 

Turbana Banana Corp 98-99 4 800-TURBANA 305- 

United States Potato Board 100-101 28 303-369-7783 303- 

Uncle Matt's Organic 48 86 866-626-4613 352 

Virginia-Carolina 

Peanut Promotions 104 17 252-459-9977 252 

Weyerhauser Paper Co 19 27 800-TOP-BOXES 

Wilson Produce 55 89 520-375-5752 520- 

Wishnatzki Farms 42 87 813-752-5111 813 

Z&S Distributing Co., Inc 30 55 800-467-0788 559- 



281-2848 
422-5171 
422-5171 
842-4186 
467-2638 



884-2544 
591-8133 
887-1899 
847-2109 

773-6227 
633-4363 
432-2888 
884-4919 
725-4741 
761-1829 

235-5555 
731-2409 
731-2409 
359-8850 
281-9670 
999-0241 
387-7894 
724-1403 
657-2425 
657-2425 
884-7693 
653-4479 
946-2014 
884-4919 
884-7310 
281-9467 
826-8708 
455-3915 
884-2696 
281-2703 
352-2008 
443-8908 
369-7719 
394-1003 

459-7396 

375-5852 
752-9472 
432-2888 
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Consumer 
Trends 08 




its Sur< to ^ t<st-6<||<r Ust. 

April 3-5, 2008 

Newport Beach^ California USA 

Registration opening soon! Visit www.pma.com/psc for addittonai information. 
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Blast 

— from the 

Past 



Since the early 1 980s, family-owned Northern 
Christmas Trees and Nursery, Merrillan, Wl, has 
produced more than just hardy Christmas trees 
on its 6,600-acre farm. The 55-year-old wholesale 
grower teamed up with artist Susan R. Sampson to 
publish five editions of a coloring book aimed at educating 
schoolchildren about how Christmas trees are grown. The 
first coloring book was titled What Would Christmas Be With- 
out Real Christmas Trees? 

Still distributed today, the books are sold in packs of 
100 to private Christmas tree lot companies, explains 
company owner Arlene Frelk. When families visit the lots 
to purchase Christmas trees, children are given the col- 
oring books for free. Northern Christmas Trees and 
Nursery has also given the books to young students 
during tours of the farm. 

Each coloring book edition features varying covers 
and storylines, but all focus on the theme of teaching 
children about the growing process. Some of the 
editions include information on how to care for 
fresh-cut trees once they leave the lot. 

Produce Business would like to thank Arlene 
Frelk for her help in gathering this information. 



The Blast from the Past is a regular feature of 
PRODUCE BUSINESS. We welcome submissions 
of your old photos, labels or advertisements 
along with suggested captions. Please send 
materials to: Editor, Produce Business, P.O. Box 
810425, Boca Rato-n, FL 33481-0425, or e-mail 
ProduceBusiness@PhoenixMediaNet.com 
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Vour only choice: 




Plaot City, FL • Mapp*. VA 
Year-rouod ^mmii Packen ^Ijipp^r^ 
Roui)(l \om\w% l/ii)?-Rip?^, Ronia^, arid ^rap? Toniato?^ 

With the proper blend of the best of tradition and state-of-the-art technology, 
we take great pride in providing our customers with the very best tomatoes. 
Year-round — from Pallet to Plate, the choice is clear. 




Batista Madonia Jr., Sales Manager 

800-557-7751 • Fax: 863-869-9850 

All Growing Operations-Stephen Madonia 
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With strategically located 
distribution centers, produce 
goes from our farm to your 
shelf at the speed of an arrow. 




Our quality deciduous hays paved the way for brand 
recognition. Our shipping and marketing capabilirij^s 
allow lis to provide yau with ■pacial paeluglng and 
national distribution. 



For more information visit us at www,fr«shclelmonte,com or call toll free 1(S00) 950-3683 
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